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ther ART LIBRARY OF BOOKS, DRAYV- 

INGS, PRINTS, &., on ORNAMENTAL ART, at SOU%H 
KENSINGTON, is now OPEN from Ten a.m., on MONDAYS, 
TUESDAYS, and WEDNESDAYS, till Ten p.m.; on THUIS- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS till Seven p.m.; and on SATURDAYS {ll 
Four Pp M. 

All students have free admission, and tickets, at 6d. weeky, 
Js. 6d. monthly, and 10s. yearly, may be obtained at the Library. 
Copying and Tracing of Prints, &c., under proper regulations, ae 
permitted. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 








LEMENTARY DRAWING IN SCHOOLS 
4 FOR THE POOR.—The Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education is now prepared to mceive 
applications for giving instruction in Elementary Drawing to 
sixty Schools for the poor, either Male or Female, within the 
Post Oftice Districts of the Metropolis. The fee for the instriction 
is £5 a-year, payable in advance, for one lesson a-week in each 
School. The scholars are examined annually, and may tain 
Prizes. The Masters, Mistresses, and Pupil Teachers of the Schools 
may participate in the instruction given, and when able to teach 
drawing themselves, may add £8 a-year to their allowances fram 
the Committee of Council on Education. A grant to the extent 
of 40 per cent. is made in aid of purchasing examples. 
For further,information and lists of examples, apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, W. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


fie QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 
The Professorship of CIVIL ENGINEERING inthe QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE. BELFAST, being about to become Vacant, Candidates 
for that office are requested to forward their Testimonials t» the 
Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before the 20th day of 
NOVEMBER next, in order that the same may be submitted to 
his Excellenev the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship 
will jaa to enter upon his duties immediately after his appoint- 
ment. 


Dublin Castle, October 17, 1857. 








-_ MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
MADAME JETTY TREFEFZ. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his ANNUA’ 
SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on ‘FRIDAY pies 
OCTOBER 30th. and that he has secured the services of the 
LEIDER SANGERINN, MADAME JETTY TREFFZ. 

Promenade 


“ame. st cs CCT CLOTS 
Gallery . . . . ° . . Is 
Dress Circle . . ° . . , 


y . . © pag oO 
Private Boxes. - 10s. 6d., £1 1s., and tipmards. 
Private Boxes tobe secured at the BOX-OFFICE of the Theatre 
at all _the principal Libraries and Musi¢ Sellers; and at 

JULLIEN & CO.’S, 214, Regent Street. 





Dissotvinc Views, Screntiric Apparatus, &c., FROM THE Royal 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


(HIN NOCK and GALSWORTHY will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Rooms, 21, Old Bond Street, on 
THURSDAY, October 29, at 12, ONE HUNDRED DISSOLVING 
VIEWS.as exhibited most successfully for Many consecutive 
months at the Royal Polytechnic, and painted for that Institution 
by Messrs. Hine, Clare, Smith, Perring, Frey, Waldeck, and 
others, illustrating some of the voyages of Sincbad the Sailor, Sir 
W. Scott’s novel of ‘ Kenilworth,” Egypt in the time of the 
Pharaohs, and the Destruction of Covent Garden Theatre. The 
views are not only adapted for country or foreign exhibition, but 
will form most beautiful and recherche windows for conservatories 
and other places. At the same time will be sold the valuable 
apparatus, chemical glasses, and models of a Professor of Chemistry, 
whois going abroad.—On view the day preceding and morning 
of sale; and Catalogues obtained at the Rooms; and of the 
Auctioneers, 23, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 


HE AQUARIUM.— LIVING MARINE 
and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite on SALE. An illus- 
trated, priced, and descriptive list post free on receipt of six 
stamps. The Tanks by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 
W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Fortland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, W. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtaiz.ed with perfect security. 

The interest is payable in January and July, either at the Head 


Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout the 
Country. 








PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accou = 
plication. P' g Accounts sent free on ap. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 
often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 
Every description of PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 
GRAPHY, and BOOKBINDING executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
[HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
24, will be published on SATURDAY, Oct. 31. 
Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street, London. 





Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that their SEASON for SALES of LITERARY 
PROPERTY has now commenced. In addressing Executors and 
others entrusted with the disposal of Libraries and Collections 
(however limited or extensive) of Manuscripts, Autographs, 
Prints, Pictures, Music, Musical Instruments, Objects of Art 
and Virtu, and Works connected with Literature and the Aris 
generally, they would suggest a Sale by Auction as the readiest 
and surest method of obtaining their full vaiue, and conceive 
that the central situation of their premises (near St. James's 
Church), their extensive connexion of more than half a cen- 
tury’s standing, and the careful circulation of their Cata- 
logues in all parts of the country, and, when necessary, through- 
out Europe and America, are advantages that will not be 
unappreciated. Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will also receive 
Small Parcels of Books, or other Literary Property, and insert 
them in occasional Sales with property of a kindred description, 
thus giving the samcad to thep of a few lots as to 
the owner of a large collection. 

Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON beg toannounce the following 

amongst their SALES now in preparation. 


IN OCTOBER. 

On the 26th. Miscellaneous Books. Three Days’ 
Sale. 

On the 29th. A Portion of the Library of a 
Foreigh Nobleman and Diplomatist,a Medical and Miscel- 
laneous Library. Three Days’ Sale. 

IN NOVEMBER. 
A Collection of Miscellaneous Books, Prints, &c. 


A Selection from the Library of an Amateur, 
consisting chiefly of Works in Foreign Languages, some rare 
Spanish and Italian Books, &c. 

The Library of a Gentleman removed from the 
Country, consisting of Law and Miscellaneous Books. 

A Collection of Music and Musical Instruments. 
(Saies of Musical Property are held monthly during the 
Season.) 

The Library of an Editor, consisting of Books 
interesting to the Antiquary and Bibliographer, extensive 
Collection of Sale Catalogues and other Works of Reference. 

A Collection of Prints, Drawings, Curiosities, 
rare Porcelain, &c. 

A Collection of Ancient MSS. and Autograph 


Letters, including some most interesting articles. 
IN DECEMBER. 


‘he Valuable Collection of Drawings by ii 
Masters, formed by Sir Anthony Westcombe, Bart., friend 
and correspondent of Elias Ashmole. 


A Collection of highly curious Books and Tracts, 
some rare Works reiating to America, extensive Series of 
Forms of Prayer, and Articles of Religion. 


A Collection of Music and Instruments, the well- 
known Series of Scores of Handel’s Works written by Smith, 
under the Composer’s own direction, for his friend Mr. Gran- 
viile, also an unpub!ished Composition in Handel's Autograph. 

“ Catalogues of the above, and of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's 

Sales generally, will be sent upon request; if at a distance, on 

remittance of stamps. 

Libraries catalogued, arranged, and valued for the probate or 
legacy duty, or for public or private Sale. 
191, Piccadilly. Established 1794. 








Published on the Ist of each month, price 4d.; stamped, 5d. 


WN AIR AND SON’S MONTHLY REGIS- 
a TER, AND ECCLESIASTIC, SCHOLASTIC, AND 
LITERARY REVIEW. A Journal devoted to the interests of 
the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. Though neutral in 
Politics, it espouses the reform of all social abuses, advocates the 
cause of popular Education, and the elevation of the locus standi 
of the Teacher. In matters theological, while the tenets of no 
particular party are vindicated, passing events are correctly 
recorded. 

Clerical, Scholastic, Literary, Musical, Scientific, Artistic, and 
Social Topics, have each their place assigned; and no publica- 
tion extant contains so large a number of Ecclesiastic and Scho- 
lastic Advertisements. 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than two 
days before the date of publication. The charge for insertion is 
6d. per line—2s. 6d. being the lowest price for an Advertisement. 

London: Mair and Son, 7, Tavistock Row, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, price Is., the Third Thousand of 


\VHE TITHE RENT CHARGE RECEIPT 
BOOK. Containing Fifty Blank Forms for giving Receipts. 
This receipt book is now used by nearly all the largest Tithe 
holders, and is recommended by the church dignitaries. 
“Tt seems well adapted for its object.”"—Bisnorp or Win- 
CHESTER. 
London: Mair and Son, 7, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, 
London, and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane olfered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
7 Immediately, in fuobcap 8vo, . 
NDIA ; its Races and its Rulers. A Series of 


: Lectures. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 
Macmillan and Co.,Cambridge. 


Just published, third elition, cloth, 2s. 


AYSIDE FLOWERS: being Poems and 
Songs, by ALEXANDER IAING. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAY. 
Blackie and Son, Warwick Squar, City, London; and Glasgow 
and Edimurgh. 





NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOROF “ THE PRAIRIE BIRD.” 
This Day, Two Volimes, Post 8vo, 2is. 


ASSAN ; or, the Child of the Pyramids. 

An Egyptian Tale. Bythe Hon. C. A. MURRAY, C.B., 

Author of “ The Prairie Bird,” “ Travels in North America,” &c. 
London: John W. Paerand Son, West Strand. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SRIES FOR NOVEMBER. 


ION HUNTING AND SPORTING LIFE 
IN ALGERIA, by JULES GERARD, the * Lion Killer,” 
with twelve engravings. Foirth edition. Post 8vo,cloth. Price 
Eighteen Pence. 
Henry G. Bohn, york Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 18s. cloth, 


JAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Eighth Edition, wih additions and corrections by B. VIN- 
CENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the 
Royal Institution of Grea Britain. 
Edwar« Moxon, Dover Street. 


: £vo, cloth, price 15s. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 

The Narrativ: of a Journey through the Mountains of 

Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 

THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 

Lovell Reere, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Published this day, in one volume, demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


Foeonomy OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author of 
the “ Science of Social Opulence.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. Birmingham: William 
Grew and Son, 5, High Street. 








» 4 +3 thick vols. 5¥0, price £1 1s., published at £2 2s. 


cll 

Fp soky OF BRITISH INDIA, from 1805 

to 1835. By PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 

This period includes the Mutinies of Vellore and Barackpore, 
and the accounts of them will be foundjto throw light on the 
events that have recently occurred. 

Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strand, London. 











Folio, price £5 5s. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 

an illuminated title-page by Fircu. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR," 
“THE NEWCOMES,” &c. 

On the 3lst of October will be published, price One Shilling, 
with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author, No. I. of 
T= VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THackeEray. 
To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling Parts. 

London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
OPE’S HOMER’S ILIAD, Iilustrated by 


the Entire Series of Flaxman’s Designs, beautifully engraved 
by Moses (in the full 8vo size.) With Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. J. S. WATSON. Price 5s. 

*,* The Odyssey, uniform, is at press. These elegant illustra- 
tions were formerly published at £3 12s. and are greatly superior 
to the various reduced copies. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
ARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY; a Systematic 
View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the 
principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of the chief forms 
of Fossil Remains. New Edition, revised and completed ‘to the 
present time. In two volumes, illustrated with many hundred 
fine wood engravings. Vol. I. (nearly 600 pages.) Price 6s. 
*,* The second volume is at press, and will be ready this year.’ 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 











figures, from nature, of the most rare and besutifa! 
in many instances, of the plants upon whickethey 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 18405 in 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. No " : 
new and in the best condition, with 770 colowréd plates af 294. 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, prit® 36d) 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now rea@y, price 4g. 
Lovel} Reeve, Henrietta Street, Coney. Gareny " 








Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the be ce ae 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, contai Col ~ , 
. 7 . 
Woe! eee” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIV. 
is Published THIS DAY. 
ConTENT:. 
CORNWALL. 
TOM BROWN AT RUGBY—DR. ARNOLD. 
COMMUNICATION WITH [NDIA—SUEZ AND EU- 
PHRATES ROUTE. 
VENETIAN EMBASSY TO JAMES I. 
LORD DUFFERIN'’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
THE PARISH PRIEST. 
GEORGE STEPHENSON AND RAILWAY LOCOMO- 


TION. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
John Murrsy, Albemarle Street. 


Seer SPE 


ad 


On Saturday, Nowmber 7, will be published, 
No. I, of a New and nuch Improved Edition of the 


YCLOPADIA o} ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE; a History, Crtical and Biographical, of British 
Authors, from the Earliest o the Present Times. Originally 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMB2IRS; Now Re-edited by ROBERT 
CARRUTHERS, Author of thi‘‘ Life of Pope,” &c. Embellished 
with many new wood engravinys, including portraits of authors, 
and views of their birthplaces, residences, &c. 
In Weekly Numbers at Il4d.,and Monthly Parts at 7d. The 
whole to be pleted in Two bh Volumes. 
W. and R. Chambers, sondon and Edinburgh. 








Just published, in one large volune, 4to, cloth, extra, price £2 28° 


Hs HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE CATHEDRAL CHUICH OF sT. CANICE, KIL- 
KENNY. By the Rey. JAMES ¢RAVES, M.R.1.A., and J. G. 
A. PRIM, Esq.; with numerous Lithographic and Wood En- 
gravings, illustrative of its Sculpure. Elevations, Monuments, 
and Effigies. One large volume, 4to cloth, extra. 

Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 04, Grafton Street. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Statimers’ Hall Court. Oxford: 
Jobn Henry and James Parker. 

SCHEERER AND BLANFORD IN THE BLOWPIPE. 
Lately published, price 3s. id., 12mo, cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION T) THE USE OF 

THE MOUTH-BLOWPIPE, with. description of the Blow- 
pipe Characters of the more important Minerals. Translated and 
compiled from the works of Scheerer, Pattner, and others. By 
H. F. BLANFORD. 

“ Phe various tests, re-agents, &c., are detailed, together with 
the form and behaviour of the metal befre the blowpipe. Not 
only will this work be of considerable aid to those studying the 
chemistry of metals, but the miner, by usirg a few simple tests, 
will be enabled, with a little practice, to determine the metals to 
be found in the ores which he is working.—Min1nc JourNaL, 
Aug. 9, 1856. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 





; L 
FILICES EXOTICA; 
Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC 
FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF = 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 
By AN OLD BOY, 


Will be published in a few days, in :rown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Tue Trmes, Octiber 9, 1857. 


“It is difficult to estimate the amount of good which may lb done by ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ It gives in the 
main a most faithful and interesting picture of our public schods, the most English institutions in England, and which 
educate the best and most powerful clements in our upper classe. It opens out from the school-boy point of view a ney 
aspect of Dr. Arnold’s character—that character which has alreidy furnished the materials for one of the best: pieces of 
biography of our day. But it is more than this; it is an attempt a very noble and successful attempt, to Christianize the 
society of our youth through the only practicable channel—a hesrty and brotherly sympathy with their feelings ; a book, 
in short, which an English father might well wish to see in the Lands of his son,” 





MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE, 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 5 with 


Original Memoir, Illustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., John Tenniel, Birket Foster, Felix Darley, Jasper Cropsey, 
P. Duggan, and A, Madot, in the first Style of Wood Engraving. 8vo, cloth extra, November 1, 


NOTHING TO WEAR. With a Design by Alfred Crowguill. 


Printed by Whittingham. Fep. 1s. [ Heady, 


IIr. 

POEMS. By Witt1am Curren Bryant. Collected and arranged 
by the Author. Illustrated with 71 Choice Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Eminent Artists,  8vo, cloth 
extra, [November 1, 


MABEL VAUGHAN. By the Author of “The Lamplighter.” 


With a Preface by the Author of “Mary Barton.” Fep, 1s. 6d.; or, Superior Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. [ Ready, 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. By Gxzorce Francis Tran, 


of Boston, Mass. English Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. [Ready 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS: their Duties and Rights; with a 


short Account of Servants’ Institutions. By T. HENRY BAYLIS, M.A, Barrister-at-Law. Fep. [ Ready. 


MEMORIALS OF AN ONLY DAUGHTER. By Her Morn, 


the Authoress of “Shadyside.” With an Introductory Notice by the Rev. A. L, STONE. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 





Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, In 
Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates, 
Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
(Part 2 now ready, 


“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be | 
called ‘Filices Exotic, or, Figures and Descriptions of | 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 
cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


II. 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s, 6d, 
Vols, I to XI, price 42s, each, 


Trt, 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: 


Containing Original Papers by‘ Eminent Botanists, 

the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 

Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c, 

Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates, 
In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F,R,S, New Series. Vol. V., with One Hundred Plates, 
8y0, price 31s, 6d, 








Lovany, Regve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





[ Ready. 


‘PHRENOLOGY MADE PRACTICAL, AND POPULARLY 


EXPLAINED. By FREDERICK BRIDGES, 
Edition, fep. cloth, 5s. 


THE PRACTICE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Pamir H. Dera- 


MOTTE, Master of Drawing at King’s College. New Edition, cloth limp, 4s. 6d, [On the 6th, 


A HISTORY OF THE MONARCHY OF FRANCE. _ By 


WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S, New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, [ Shortly. 


THE MORMONS AND MORMONISM. By Joun Hypz, late 


With nearly 100 Illustrations. Fep. limp, 3s. 6d.; or, Superior 


and for many years Elder, and Resident in Salt Lake City, With Portraits and other Illustrations. [ Ready. 
XII, , d 
PASTORAL POEMS. By Witr1am Worpswortu. _ Illustrate 
[Forming the New Volume of the “ Choice Editions of Choice Books,” } (In November. 
XIII, : a 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Illustrated. New Edition, 
7s,6d. (In the same Series.) _ [In November. 
A . . 
THE FARMER’S BOY: a Rural Poem. By Roperr Broox 
FIELD, Illustrated by Birket Foster and others. S8vo, 7s. 6d, (Same Series.) [Ready 


THE BAREFOOTED MAIDEN. 


Illustrated by Wehnert, Fep, 8vo, 6s, 


OCEAN AND RIVER GARDENS ; or, Glimpses beneath the 


° - ) — ‘ sardens ant » River 
Waters. By H. Noel Humphreys, With 20 Coloured Plates, 10s, 64.; or, the Ocean Gardens and ti 


By Berrrnorp AUERBACH. 
; [ Ready. 


Ready, 
Gardens separately, 6s, each, P 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, 
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Important Novelty. 





Preparing for Publication, in one volume, octavo, illustrated with 20 double-vignette Photo-Stereographs, 


TENERIFFE, 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMEDT: 


’ 


> 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE ASTRONOMICAL MISSION TO THE 
OF TENERIFFE IN 1856. 


BY CHARLES PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.A.S. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER )F THE ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE IN MUNICH AND PALERMO, PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, AND HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 





PROSPECTUS. 


Tax above Work contains such portions of the daily journal and personal narrative of the Astronomical Mission sent to the Peak of Teneriffe in 1856, by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, as relates to the peculiar specialities of a residence on the flanks of a volcano, at a height of more than two 
miles above the level of the sea. 

The scientific observations and reductions having been sent in to Government in the spring of 1857, and by then communicated to the Royal 
Society, a wish was expressed by many friends of science, who had approved of the character and amount of the results, to know something more of 
the circumstances under which they were procured ; in order to judge, whether this mountain method—of eliminating the disturbing effects of the lower 
part of the atmosphere from astronomical observation—was a practical one; capable, as well as deserving, of repetition. To satisfy such wish the 
present Work has been written ; and will be found to contain, it is hoped, some novelty, if not interest, for the general as well as the scientifie public. 


The Illustrations. 


The Publisher, anxious as the Author to put all the actual facts of Nature in the elevated regions that were visited, as completely as possible before 
the Public—has been earnestly at work for some time past, and has now succeeded in maturing plans for Illustrating the Letter-Press with a Series of 


Photo-Stereographs, which will be found to be neither more nor less than veritable reproductions of the scenes themselves. 

This method of Book-Illustration never having been attempted before, may excuse a word on this part of,the subject. By its necessary faithfulness, 
aphotograph of any sort must keep a salutary check on the pencil or long-bow of the traveller; but it is not perfect ; it may be tampered with, and may 
suffer from accidental faults of the material. These, which might sometimes produce a great alteration of meaning in important parts of a view, may, 
however, be eliminated, when, as here, we have two distinct pictures of each object. 

Correctness is thus ensured ; and then if we wish to enjoy the effects either of solidity or of distance, effects which are the cynosures of all the great 
painters, we have only to combine the two photographs stereoscopically, and those bewitching qualities are produced. Stereographs have not hitherto 
been bound up, as plates, in a volume ; yet that will be found a most convenient way of keeping them, not incompatible with the use of the ordinary 
stereoscope, provided it is glazed at the base with clear in place of ground glass ; and well adapted for a new form of the instrument, which the publisher 
anticipates being able to produce at a very moderate cost, under the name of the Book STEREOSCOPE. 

The following is a List of the Plates, which, though packed up between the flat boards of a book, will appear on examination to have all the 
solidity, and all the appearance of distance that the spectator could have acquired from viewing the scenes themselves :-—~ 


List of Photo-Stereographs. 


1, Cunminatina Pornt of THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE, 12,198 FEET HIGH, SHOWING 9, BREAKDOWN IN AN OssiDIAN Lava STREAM, ON THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE, AT THE 
THE INTERIOR OF THE TERMINAL CRATER OF THE MOUNTAIN. ALTITUDE OF 10,670 FEET, 

2. Voncantc “BuowinG-cong” 1N Ororava, oN THE NorTHERN Coast or TxzNz- | 10. Buocxs or Sus-azriat Lava at Auta Vista—AutiTupE 10,700 FExr. 
RIFFE. 11. SPECIMEN OF THE Ma.pays or Buack Lava, NEAR ALTA VISTA, 

3, Peak or TENERIFFE FROM ORoTAVA, ON THE NorTHERN Coast. 12. CLosE pi: or Atta Vista OBSERVING STaTION, FROM THE EastT—ALTITUDE 

10,702 Fret, 

13, Atta Vista OBSERVATORY, FROM THE NoRTHERN Lava Rince. 

5. SuzzrsHanxs TELESCOPE FIRST ERECTED ON Mount Guasana, THE Prax oF } 14, ENTRANCE To THE IcE-CAVERN, IN THE MaLPays OF THE PEAK OF TENEBIFFE, 
TENERIFFE IN THE DISTANCE. AT THE HEIGHT oF 11,040 Fest, 

6, Curr any Foor or THE GREAT CratER—8 Mines in DraMeter, AND 7000 Fert | 15. EvPHORBIA CaNARIENSIS ON THR Sea-Coast OF OnoTAvA, 
ABOVE THE SEA—UNDER Mount Guasara. 16. Youne Dragon TrgxEs (Drace#na Deaco) NEAR OROTAVA, 

7.Sxconn Mare or YACHT OBSERVING RADIATION THERMOMETERS ON Mount | 17. Dragon Trex Wax at 4 Patazzo NEAR ORoTava, 
GuasaRA, 18, CocHiwEAL GATHERERS AT ORoTAVA, 

8, Freg-PLACE oN GUAJARA, ILLUSTRATING THE Lamination of SuBMARINE Tracuytic | 19. Tax “Guest Deacoy Trex” at THR VILLA DE OROTAVA, 
Lava, 20, TRUNK OF THE Great Dragon TREE, 


4% The Book will be sold at the price of a GUINEA, 


4. Text Screyz on Mount Guasara, 8903 FEET HIGH. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2A, 1857. 


REVIEWS. 


The Accession of Nicholas I. Compiled by 
Special Command vf the Emperor Alex- 
ander IT., by his Imperial Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State, Baron M. Korff, and ‘Trans- 
lated from the original Russian. John 
Murray. 

Tur future historian of Russia will find it 
necessary to refer to this volume, but he will 
not discover much in it that is either new or 
important. ‘The main facts are known ; some 
personal details leading up to them are here 
given in the manner of a French memoir 
stifened in the court style; and the whole 
bears the unmistakeable impress of the im- 
perial source from whence it is drawn. Like 
all court vindications, produced for the ex- 
press purpose of clearing reputations, or of 
influencing opinion in a particular direction, 
this work is chargeable with exaggeration, 
and flattery, and dexterous handling of cir- 
cumstances, and, perhaps, some specimens of 
the suggestio false: and the suppressio veri, too 
fine to be very easily detected ; but it is not 
the less interesting and curious on account of 
those traces of caution and reserve which 
dearly indicate its objects, and bear testimony 
to its authenticity. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia, who 
had been over here with us in England after 
the Peace, and was thought by the people to 
be a fine specimen of his race, died somewhat 
suddenly at Taganrog in 1825. The deaths 
of Muscovite princes have always been re- 
garded with suspicion, especially when they 
happen unexpectedly. In this instance, the 
Sovereign was at a distance from his capital, 
on the borders of the Black Sea, and had been 
previously in good health. His brothers 
were scattered at Warsaw and St. Peters- 
burg, and the intelligence of his demise 
produced a profound sensation, not only in 
the imperial family, but amongst the ranks of 
the military, to whom the name of Alexander 
was naturally endeared by the long war, and 
the great victories through which he had 
passed in his time. The generation of read- 
ers that has sprung up since those haleyon 
days of eagles and lions may, possibly, be re- 
quired to be informed that the Emperor had 
three brothers—Constantine, the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne; Nicholas, afterwards 
Emperor; and Michael. Constantine and 
Michael were at Warsaw, and Nicholas at St. 
Petersburg when the catastrophe occurred 
which left the throne vacant. The news 
was communicated to Constantine first, and 
afterwards to Nicholas, who, with undue 
precipitation, according to the evidence now 
before us, caused the oath to Constantine, 
as the immediate successor of the late 
Emperor, to be taken by the soldiery. In 
the meanwhile comes a letter from Constan- 
tine, declaring his intention, in conformity 
with the wishes of Alexander, and in fulfil- 
ment of an arrangement between them, to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his brother 
Nicholas, and entreating Nicholas to carry 
the desire of his late sovereign into effect. 
But the oath to Constantine was still in course 
of administration, and was being taken all over 
the empire ; and Nicholas, although it will 
be seen that he was acquainted from the first 
With the real state of things, was so anxious to 
observe the most scrupulous honour, and to 
act with the strictest punctilio towards his 


brother, that he suffered this dangerous season 














of interregnum to be lengthened by a corre- 
spondence in which he deprecated the dignity 
proposed to be conferred upon him, until at 
last he was compelled to accept it by the over- 
whelming force of circumstances. Constan- 
tine solemnly resigned all pretensions to the 
throne, and Nicholas about the same moment 
discovered that there was a plot, or mutiny, 
in the army for the establishment of a “ con- 
stitution,” a word which, to do the soldiers 
jistice, they do not appear to have very 
clearly understood, the bulk of them thinking 
that it meant the wife of Constantine, and 
that they were called upon to fight for the 
rights of the prince to whom they had 
recently taken the oath of allegiance. In 
this perilous conjuncture Nicholas saw that 
further hesitation would peril not only the 
sovereignty of his family, but the safety of 
the whole fabric of government, and he at 
once determined to assume the sceptre, and 
to put down with a strong hand all attempts 
at a revolution, the seeds of which he had in 
a great measure sown himself. The event 
demanded all his firmness and courage. The 
mutiny did break out, and the incidents of 
that famous day on which the émeute was 
crushed by the boldness of Nicholas in person, 
supply the principal materials of the volume. 

The facts are drawn chiefly from a detailed 
memoir written by Nicholas himself. Several 
additional statements and recollections were 
obtained from other quarters ; and the whole 
has been thrown into a kind of narrative form 
by Baron Korff. One impression of this nar- 
rative was printed in 1848, and another in 
1854, with new details. These impressions 
consisted of only twenty-five copies each. 
The present, which is the third, edition, con- 
tains some fresh letters, and in this form the 
narrative is for the first time given to the 
public. The object of publishing it is to 
furnish true material for history, an object 
which certainly never before occupied the 
attention of a Russian monarch. History in 
Russia has hitherto been the result of an 
inspiration not distinguished by the fidelity 
of its revelations, and from Voltaire to 
Karamsin the same corrupt spirit may be 
detected with little modification in its cha- 
racter. Karamsin, who is even called the 
court historian, is said to have endeavoured 
to be impartial, but his position rendered it 
impossible. History can never be related 
with fulness or with honesty in Russia. 

Baron Kortf says that the Emperor Nicho- 
las would never consent to the publication of 
this memoir in his lifetime. But if it was 
essential to the interests of truth, why did he 
withhold it? A mystery hangs over the entire 
affair; and the only solution that -can at 
present be put upon it is, that the publication 
is intended as a justification of the conduct of 
the late Emperor at a crisis when his position 
and his proceedings were alike open to grave 
misconstruction. 

It is now time, having put our readers in 
possession of the general purposes of the 
publication, to place before them a few of the 
particulars. But it is necessary to go back a 
little in the history. 

The Emperor Alexander had always been 
actuated by a strong desire to abdicate and 
retire into private life. This sentiment, it 
seems, had seized upon him long before he 
ascended the throne, so far back as his boy- 
hood, when he was studying under La Harpe. 
It developed itself more powerfully in him 
after the overthrow of Napoleon, when he 


believed his work done for Russia, and he 
& 





longed to devote himself to a religious seclu 
sion. “The burning of Moscow,” he said to a 
Russian prelate in 1818, “ has illuminated my 
soul,and the decrees of God pronounced on our 
snow-covered fields of battle have filled my 
heart with such an ardent warmth of faith as 
I have never before experienced.” In 1819 
he communicated his wishes to his brother 
Nicholas, accompanied by the startling com- 
munication that he looked forward to him as 
his successor. He was dining alone with 
Nicholas and his young wife when this con- 
versation took place. He began, says our 
narrator, by saying that he beheld with 
delight the conjugal and parental happiness 
of the young couple—a happiness which he 
had never tasted himself, in consequence of a 
connexion of a different kind which he had 
formed in early youth :— 

‘**T have, on more than one occasion,’ concluded 
His Majesty, ‘discussed the subject with my bro- 
ther Constantine; but he being of the same age as 
myself, having contracted family ties of the same 
peculiar character, and being animated, besides, 
with an innate and irresistible aversion to the idea 
of reigning, has decidedly refused to succeed me 
on the throne. Weare both still further confirmed 
in our respective determinations by seeing in you 
an evident proof of the peculiar blessing of Provi- 
dence, which has vouchsafed you a son. You are 
therefore informed beforehand that you are des- 
tined, at a future period, to be invested with the 
Imperial dignity.’ ” 

“‘The young couplz were struck as witha thun- 
derbolt by this unexpected communication, which to 
them was full of terror. Bursting into tears, they 
were unable to articulate a reply.” 

The whole scheme was thus made known to 
Nicholas upwards of seven years before the 
death of Alexander ; and, even supposing that 
the subject had never been renewed, it could 
not be said that he was ignorant of the desires 
of the Emperor and the heir apparent. Subse- 
quent circumstances rendered it even still 
clearer. In 1820, Constantine was divorced 
from his wife, and on the same day a mani- 
fest was issued excluding from the throne 
the issue of any member of the Imperial family 
who should marry a person not possessing a 
corresponding dignity. In less than two 
months afterwards Constantine married a 
Polish lady. It must have been evident 
therefore to Nicholas that, whenever Alex- 
ander should abdicate or die, the throne must 
devolve upon him. In 1821, Constantine in- 
formed his brother Michael that he had 
solemnly vowed to renounce the crown irre- 
vocably and for ever. This declaration was 
foilowed by practical steps for carrying his 
resolution into effect. A formal letter was 
laid before Alexander, by consent between 
them, from Constantine, praying of his 
Majesty to transfer the right of succession to 
Nicholas ; and in 1823 the act of renuncia- 
tion was legally completed by a manifest on 
the part of Alexander declaring Nicholas heir 
tothe throne. This manifest, strange to say, 
was never made public, but was sealed and 
locked up in the Cathedral of the Assumption 
at Moscow, and, according to the narrative, 
Nicholas was kept in entire ignorance of the 
whole proceeding. Granting, however, that 
he knew nothing of this mysterious manifest, 
he knew quite enough, from other circum- 
stances, of the wishes of the Emperor and the 
resolution of Constantine, to make him hesi- 
tate before he took any measures for pro- 
claiming the succession of the latter. The 
whole of the calamities that followed may be 
traced, in the first instance, to the extra- 
ordinary secresy observed by Alexander, in 
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respect to a matter which absolutely required 
weaned to give it foree and authority. Why 

e made a secret of the manifest, and above 
all, why he concealed it from the person 
chiefly interested in the result, are matters 
upon which we obtain no information in 
these pages. On the contrary, the mystery 
is: deepened by the manner of the relation. 
The only individual admitted to the Imperial 
confidence was Archbishop Philarét, who 
drew up the manifest. It was then enclosed 
in a sealed envelope, superscribed in the 
Emperor’s handwriting, with instructions 
that it should be preserved in the cathedral 
till demanded by himself, and that in the 
event of his death it should be opened by the 
diocesan and the Governor-General of Mos- 
cow. The instrument was deposited with 
great secresy, the Emperor having directed 
that no publicity or suspicion should be ex- 
cited :— 

‘*In consequence of this decision, on the 29th of 
August, when there was no one in the church ex- 
cept the Archpriest, the Sakellarii, and the Procu- 
rator of the Synodal Bosrd with the official seal, 
the Archbishop entered the Sanctuary, showed 
them the seal, but without exhibiting the super- 
scription of the packet, placed it in the ark, which 
he closed and sealed up, ani then informed all the 
three witnesses, under pain of disobeying the strict 
orders of the Emperor, that they were forbidden to 
reveal to any person whatever the circumstance 
which had taken place. He did not the least 
doubt but that the existence of the Manifest must 
be known at least to Prince Dmitrii Vlad{miro- 
vitch Galitzin, to whom, in his quality of Military 
General-Governor of Moscow, authority was given, 
by the superscription on the cover of the packet, to 
open it when the moment for so doing should arrive; 
but at the same time he did not venture to hold 
any communication on the subject with the Prince, 
not having received any permission to that effect. 
It afterwards turned out that the General-Gover- 
nor had received no directions whatever about the 
new Act which had just been deposited with the 
others in the Cathedral of the Assumption ; and 
that he first heard of it after the death of the 
Emperor Alexander from the mouth of Philarét 
himself.”” 


We now turn to the issue of this strange 
history. The Grand Duke Nicholas and the 
Empress mother were at their devotions in 
the chapel of the palace at St. Petersburg, 
when news of the death of the Emperor ar- 
rived. The passage is touching :— 

‘*In the Palace, the Empress stood close to the 
altar, in the sacristy, from which led a glazed door 
toan ante-chamber. There the Grand Duke also 
took up his stand, and ordered Grimm, the Em- 
press’s old valet-de-chambre, in the event of a new 
feld-jager arriving from Taganrdg, to give him a 
signal by tapping at this door. The mass was just 
concluded, and the prayer for the Emperor hardly 
begun, when the signal was given. The Grand 
Duke quietly passed out from the sacristy, and in 
the library of what had formerly been the apart- 
menis of the King of Prussia, he found Count 
Miloradovitch, by the expression of whose face he 
instantly guessed the terrible news.” 


Leaving the Empress in the hands of her 
attendants, Nicholas went at once to the 
guard of the palace, and, taking the oath of 
allegiance to Constantine himself, ordered it 
to be taken by all the functionaries and the 
military :— 

“From the church the Grand Duke hurried 
back to the Empress. She was in her own apart- 


ments, overwhelmed with sorrow, but filled with 
Christian resignation to the decrees of Almighty 
Providence. Nicholas Pavlovitch informed her that 
he had already fulfilled his first duty to the new 
Emperor, and that all the posts on guard, as well 
as Miloradovitch and many others, had taken the 








oath of allegiance with him. ‘ Nicolas, qu’avez- 
vous fait!’ exclaimed the Empress, with alarm ; 
“ne savez-vous donc pas qu il y a un acte qui vous 
nomme héritier présomptif? The Grand Duke 
now heard of it for the first time. ‘S’ilyena 
un,’ he replied, ‘il ne m’est pas connu, et per- 
sonne ne le sait: mais nous savons tous que notre 
maitre, notre Souverain Iégitime apres I’ Empe- 
reur Alexandre, est mon frtre Constantin ; nous 
avons done rempli notre devoir: advienne ce qui 
pourra !’” 

Prince Galitzin confirmed the statement of 
the Empress, and was almost frantic at what 
had occurred ; but Nicholas still insisted that 
as the will was not made known, he had only 
discharged his duty. Obstinately persevering 
in this course, the business of the govern- 
ment literally stood still. Constantine was 
at Warsaw, and there being no representa- 
tive of the supreme power to direct affairs, 
the autocracy seems to have run a serious 
risk of drifting into chaos. The occasion was 
tempting to the disaffected, and a conspiracy 
was forming itself against the government in 
the very guard-room of the palace. This 
conspiracy, and the determined refusal of 
Constantine to accept the crown, or even to 
come to St. Petersburg, at last determined 
Nicholas to relinquish his scruples. The nar- 
rator calls this incident “the noblest and 
sublimest event” in the history of Russia. 
Nicholas was now Emperor. He issued a 
manifest announcing his accession to the 
throne, and describing the circumstances 
under which it took place. This was on a 
Sunday, the 13th December, 1825. At a 
meeting of the council that night the accession 
was recognised and formally noted. ‘“ The 
Imperial couple,” says the chronicler, “ re- 
tired to rest, and their slumber was undis- 
turbed.” The opening of the next section is 
ominous :— 

“‘The Emperor rose early. He felt a presenti- 
ment of the approaching danger ; but he awaited 
it with the tranquillity of innocence and courage.” 

In the morning he is waited upon by the 
chiefs of divisions and thecommanders of regi- 
ments. ‘ By this evening,” he said to an old 
general, “‘ perhaps neither of us will be alive ; 
but at least we will die doing our duty.” To 
the collected officers he observed that he held 
them responsible with their heads for the tran- 
quillity of the city. “IfIam to be Emperor,” 
he exclaimed, “ only for one hour, I will show 
myself worthy of being so.” 

His conduct in the hour of peril justified 
this proud assertion. The Moscow regiment 
revolted, shouted for Constantine, and were 
joined by the mob in their ignorance. Nicholas 
saw that a moment’s indecision would turn 
this spark into a conflagration. He took his 
measures at once, and gave directions for the 
disposition of troops :— 

‘* He also commanded Fliigel- Adjutant Bibikoff, 
then attached to the Secretary's Room, to take 
steps for having a charger got ready for him, This 
done, making the sign of the cross and giving 
himself to the Divine Will, the Emperor deter- 
mined to present himself in person on the scene 
of danger. ‘Il ya hésitation X 1’ Artillerie,’ said 
he, as he passed through his wife’s apartment, and 
he did not add a word more, although he inter- 
nally doubted whether he should ever see her again 
in this world. She had begun to dress for prayers, 
when suddenly entered the Empress Maria Feddo- 
rovna, in extreme agitation, and with the words, 
‘Pas de toilette, mon enfant ; il y a désordre, ré- 
volte.’ . 


“In the mean time the Emperor, wearing the | 








uniform of the Izmhilovskii Regiment, and his | 
broad ribbon over his shoulder, just as he had been | 





| dressing for chapel, and even without throwing on | sufficiently indicate the nature of the struggle 
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his cloak, had descended the stairs to the main 
guardhouse of the palace.” 

In the scenes which immediately followed, 
we have some characteristic illustrations of 
Russian devotion to their rulers. Nicholas 
rode out alone amongst the people, and read 
his manifest to them; and when a Teport 
arrived that the Moscow regiment had taken 
possession of the square ages to the Senate, 
he communicated it to the surrounding mul. 
titude :— 

‘*Tt closed up into a solid mass round its Tsar, 
and a multitude of voices exclaimed that they would 
not let anybody get at him to hurt iim, that they 
would tear them all to pieces, that they would never 
give him up. * * * Others seized the Em. 
peror by the hands, by the skirts of his uniform, 
fell on the ground and kissed his feet. The Rus. 
sian people on that occasion fully exhibited its 
‘nnate adoration of its Tsars, that holy, that pa 
triarchal passion which from olden times has given 
such strength to our Russia. But at the first word 
of the Tsar, ‘My children !’ this tossing ocean was 
tranquillized again, and became instantly calm and 
motionless. ‘ My children,’ said the Emperor, ‘] 
cannot kiss you all, but this is for every one of 
you.’ He embraced and kissed those who wer 
nearest to him, who were, so to say, lying against 
his breast ; and for several seconds, in the dead 
silence of those voiceless thousands, nothing was 
heard but the sound of kisses. The people were 
sharing among them the kiss of their Tsar!” 

One does not know which to admire more 
—the zeal of the people, or the unction with 
which it is related. 

The account of the means by which the 
mutiny was quelled, and the new Emperor 
established in authority, is too much elabo- 
rated. The writer, collecting details from 
different sources, expands his narrative into 
an appearance of importance which the cir. 
cumstances hardly justify. The whole descrip- 
tion is in keeping with the exclamation of the 
narrator towards the close of his labours: 
“Tt was rect from the hand of God that 
Nicholas received his crown, and, when once he 
had received it, he valiantly defended the gift 
of God in that fatal moment when hostile 
violence made an attempt to snatch it from 
him. Given by God, by God it was pre 
served!” ; 

The main point of interest in the strategy 
of the day, by which the handful of mut- 
neers in the square was ultimately crushed, 
is to be traced to the presence of mind of the 
Emperor. The Life Guards had revolted 
and attempted the palace, but finding it 
occupied by Sappers and Miners, they with- 
drew in some confusion :— 

‘The Emperor, who knew nothing of what had 
taken place, was riding, as we have already men- 
tioned, back towards the Winter Palace. In front 
of the building of the Etat-Major he was met by 
the body whose movements we have been deserib- 
ing, with its colours, but without officers, and in 
complete disorganization. In some degree of 
doubt, but still without suspecting the truth, he 
endeavoured to stop the soldiers and draw them 
up into some order. On his command of ‘Halt! 
they cried out, ‘We are for Constantine! Ih 
that case, there is your road,’ coolly replied thé 
Emperor, pointing with his hand to the Senate 
Square, and commanding the troops to make room 
to let the Grenadiers of the Life-Guard pass be 
tween them. ‘The latter, streaming past him om 
both sides of his horse, soon mingled with the rest 
of the insurgents.” h 

By this lucky manceuvre the whole of the 
mutineers were collected into one_spot, an 
their defeat facilitated. It decided the fate 
of the day. A glance at the close of the 
action, or rather the flying skirmishes, ¥! 
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which marked the day of the accession. After 
cavalry and infantry had been tried in vain 
against the revolted regiments, artillery 
was brought up. Before it was permitted 
to play upon them, an envoy was sent to 
offer mercy. They treated his proposal 
with contempt :— 

“The soldiers, evidently impressed by these 
words, cast down their eyes ; but several officers 
and persons in plain clothes of debauched appear- 
ance surrounded the messenger, and in abusive 
language asked if he had brought them a consti- 
tution, using at the same time personal threats. 
‘Tam sent with mercy and not to parley,’ replied 
he, sharply wheeling his horse round and galloping 
out of the middle of the insurgents, who stag- 
gered back on both sides. A volley of musketry 
rattled after him. Some of the shots scattered 
the plumes from his hat, and several persons were 
wounded behind the battery and on the boulevard. 

** Your Majesty,’ reperted Sukhozanet on 
his return, ‘the madmen are crying ‘ Constitu- 
tion !’’ . 2 - 

“The Emperor shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyes to heaven. All means of concilia- 
tion having now been tried and exhausted, the de- 
cisive moment was come. He gave the word of 
command: ‘ The guns to fire in order, beginning 
from the right flank : make ready !’ 

“The word of command, repeated by all the 
commanding officers in order of seniority, had 
been given down to the very last—Bakinin. But 
the Emperor’s heart was pierced by a cruel pang. 
The word ‘Hold on all!’ stopped the discharge. 
The same order was repeated after a few seconds. 
At last the Emperor gave the word of command 
for the third time. When Bakunin pronounced 
the fatal word, it remained unexecuted. The gun- 
ner, who had already twice heard the order counter- 
manded, seemed to hesitate. Bakunin either ob- 
served or perhaps had expected this ; he instantly 
jumped off his horse, darted to the gun, and asked 
the gunner why he did not fire? ‘They are our 
own people, your Honour!’ replied the man, 
timidly, and in a low voice. ‘If I myself were 
standing before the muzzle,’ cried Bakunin, ‘and 
they gave you the word ‘Fire,’ even then you 
ought not to hesitate.’ The gunner obeyed... . 

“The first shot struck high up oa the building 
of the Senate. It was answered with wild cries 
and a running volley.” 

The conspirators fled in consternation, 
and in a few moments the square was empty. 
They again attempted to reorganize on the 
ice of the Neva, but the artillery followed, 
and again dispersed them. The insurrection 
was at an end. 





Bible Studies, Conducted on the Principle of a 
Progressive Development in Divine Teach- 
ing. By J. H. Titcomb,M.A. John W. 
Parker and Son. 

Tue English profess to be, and, in a certain 

sense are, a peculiarly Bible-reading people. 

To this national peculiarity the excellence of 

our authorized translation in no small degree 

contributes. As a literary work it is a 

noble specimen of English in its most mascu- 

line form, Men of taste are induced to read 
it as a study of language, even when they 
care little for the dogmas it contains. Mature 
age and early childhood are alike delighted 
with the charming pastorals of Boaz and 

Ruth, and of Joseph and his brethren. The 

adventures of David seem the type upon 

which the romances of chivalry were formed ; 
and throughout the whole are scenes and 

passages of inimitable sublimity, clothed in a 


language of simple grandeur or touching | 


pathos, which stirs the imagination to its 
lowest depths, and imprints itself indelibly 
upon the memory. Whatever may be the 
critical faultsand errors of the translation, and 


they are neither few nor unimportant, the 
language is strong Saxon-English of the best 
kind—a traditional idiom handed down from 
the days of Wickliffe, scarcely altered by 
the translators of the sixteenth century, 
upon whose labours the last revision in the 
reign of James I. was confessedly founded. 
The clergy of the Established Church, form- 
ing a large and influential class in society, 
are required, we believe, to go through the 
whole Bible at least once every year ; many 
persons read aloud portions of it every day 
in their families ; and in most of our schools 
it is used as the first book for learning to 
read, 

This general familiarity with the letter of 
scripture has its advantages; but these are 
not, practically, so great as might have been 
expected. From listening lazily to the same 
lessons read over and over again, or from 
letting the eye pass over the letters while 
the intelligence lies torpid, the most stirring 
words lose their power to move. We recollect 
once going into a school and hearing a class of 
infants, of seven or eight years old, reading 
about the “wheels within wheels,” in the 
prophet Ezekiel. It seems never to occur to 
the persons who uphold this system, that 
though the Bible is the best book to teach 
men their duty to God and their fellow 
creatures, it does not follow that it is the 
best book to teach children to spell. The 
obvious effect is to make the teaching of 
scripture hopelessly unreal; and so it, in 
fact, becomes to the vast majority of people. 
They rest in the outward act of “reading a 
chapter,” in which the sense is left incom- 
plete, or learning by heart some verses, which 
they supposeto favour theirtraditional tenets ; 
but as to studying any particular book of scrip- 
ture, or the whole collection, with a view to 
trace the argument of the writer, the par- 
ticular errors which he is confuting, or the 
system of faith and morals which he desires 
to establish, this never enters their minds. 
And yet such persons suppose themselves 
perfectly competent to pronounce an in- 
fallible judgment upon all questions which 
may arise respecting the most abstruse points 
of doctrine and morals. 

One remedy for this state of things, and 
in our opinion the most effectual, would be 
to get rid at once of the senseless division 
into chapters and verses; for we are con- 
vinced, by experience, that they are the 
greatest obstacle to the intelligent study of 
scripture. Take an analogous case. Sup- 
pose that one of the most difficult and meta- 
physical of Shakspeare’s plays—Hamlet, for 
instance — were cut up into sections irre- 
spectively of the sequence of action or 
ideas—the divisions into acts and scenes 
ignored, and full stops placed where commas 
ought to be. Suppose one of these sections 
were read each day. When the whole had 
been gone through, would the reader have 
any, not to say an accurate, idea of its scope 
and object? Surely not. He would have 
been struck by isolated passages ; he would 
even, perhaps, have a sort of instinctive feel- 
ing that he had been reading words of deep 
and solemn import, and his mind would 
be, so far, raised above the vulgar in- 





fluence of sensible things. But as to the 
structure and scope of the drama, or the 
action which it represented, his mind would 
| be in utter bewilderment and confusion. 

| This is, in fact, the state of mind of those 
| who read the Bible on the “chapter and 
verse” system. ‘The sequence of events re- 








corded, the connexion between the Old and 
New Testaments, the arguments of the 
several inspired writers, the errors which 
they desired to confute, and the bearing of 
the whole upon the conduct and responsibili- 
ties of real life——all this is as much a dead 
letter to them as if it remained untranslated. 
in the original Hebrew and Greek. 

We do not hope to see much improvement, 
until the “chapters and verses” are done 
away with; but,in the meantime, we wel- 
come with pleasure every attempt to lead 
unlearned readers to perceive that the Bible 
is not merely a conglomeration of “texts,” . 
but a consistent whole, with a definite 
purpose. And well would it be for the 
Church of England if the clergy employed 
the intervals of time snatched from their 
parochial work in such studies as those of 
which Mr. Titcomb has given us the result 
in the present useful volume. 

The principle which he proposes to esta- 
blish is, that God’s revelations to mankind 
have been progressive. The amount of light 
vouchsafed to the early patriarchs was but 
indistinct. To Abraham a somewhat clearer 
view was granted; and the light became 
gradually more intense and vivid in every 
successive revelation—to Moses, to Samuel, to 
David, and so on—till it rose to its meridian 
splendour in the last great revelation in 
Christ. 

We have all been accustomed, more or less, 
to acknowledge tacitly some such principle 
as this; but to trace it with the minuteness 
and in the detail of this treatise is quite 
new. Mr. Titcomb’s plan is this. He takes 
one particular epoch—for example, that 
which intervened between the Creation and 
the Fall, or that to which the Book of 
Joshua refers. He places himself on the 
stand-point occupied by a Jew living at that 
time, and fixes the points of doctrine which 
that Jew might have realized, or did actually 
realize, from the revelation then vouchsafed 
to him. Here is a statement of his method :— 


‘¢Our object will be to trace the progressive ex- 
pansion of truth ab initio ; to see it opening out 
with each generation, in a parallel line with their 
advancing history—to analyze the Bible, and dis- 
cover what amount of specific truth was revealed 
from time to time—how that truth became en- 
larged, and how it ended at last in the full develop- 
ment of the Gospel Covenant. By which means 
I feel confident that much will be seen in a new 
light, and that, by the help of God, fresh lustre 
will be reflected on their sacred pages. 

“The course I propose tu pursue, in working out 
this plan, will be to take up the various portions of 
divine revelation as they were delivered in their 
chronological order ; either subdividing them or 
grouping them together so as to embrace certain 
definite epochs in the history of the Church. I 
shall then review the whole scope of divine teaching 
found in them, and bring out the great doctrines or 
moral lessons as they were most probably under- 
stood at the time referred to; ending in eack case 
with a brief summary of the truth thus progres- 
sively developed.” 

The manner in which he executes his task 
hardly comes up to this promise. The 
portion of scripture which forms his epoch is 
first critically discussed. The probable date 
of its composition, its authorship, its subject, 
and general scope are next considered ; and, 
finally, the leading facts, dogmas, and points 
of morality which it reveals are condensed 
and classified in a table, under their several 
heads. But it is obvious that some minds 
would see more meaning in a historical fact 
or a mysterious type or prophecy than an- 
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other. For instance, Mr. Titcomb can see in 
the command that all Israelites should repair 
to Jerusalem to offer their sacrifices, only a 
safeguard against idolatry. Another person 
might recognise in it an adumbration and a 
pledge of the unity of the Church. Again, 
the revolt of the ten tribes under Jeroboam 
is represented as involving only the sin of re- 
bellion and idolatry. Another person would 
consider it an illustration of the evil of schism, 
and would fancy he learned from the reiterated 
reprobation heaped on the head of “Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,” 
the immense guilt of rending the unity of 
the people of God. We mention these 
points to illustrate the fact that all such 
classifications as Mr. Titcomb’s must be, in 
some degree, arbitrary, and dependent upon 
the opinions or knowledge of the person 
who makes them. After reading some of 
these analyses, we fancy that he has hardly 
got to the bottom of the subject; and we 
cannot help thinking that to render his plan 
complete it ought to have included a final 
analytical table, rejecting all repetitions, and 
showing what new revelation was peculiar 
to each period. Such a table as this would 
enable the reader to see the whole extent 
of the argument at one view. We are here, 
however, only pointing out how a very useful 
and satisfactory work might be made still 
more useful and satisfactory than it is. And 
perhaps it is, after all, better that such a book 
should be suggestive and incomplete, in order 
that the reader may be induced to exert his 
own ingenuity in carrying out the author’s 
idea to still further results. 
The vast importance of the principle of 
progress in the divine government of the 
world—the principle which, in one of its 
phases, it is the object of this book to establish 
—cannot, in our opinion, be overrated. It 
serves, if not to reconcile, at least to suggest 
the possibility of reconciling the omnipotence 
of God with the existence of evil. These two 
facts, like the divine omniscience and human 
free will, though each true when taken apart, 
seem necessarily to imply a contradiction 
when placed in juxtaposition. To our limited 
capacities one apperrs to destroy the other, 
and we are after all reduced to the necessity 
of accepting both without attempting to recon- 
cile them. But we can see that the progressive 
destruction of evil may be more conducive to 
the glory of God even than a stationary per- 
fection. Atall events this gradual unfolding 
of the divine will, and communication of the 
divine nature to man, and man’s consequent 
elevation in the scale of intelligence and 
moral goodness, is strictly in analogy with 
God’s dealings in the world of nature. Reve- 
lation and geology alike tell of a fair creation 
emerging step by step from chaos, and ad- 
vancing by a slow process, from comparative 
deformity and confusion, to order and beauty. 
They both tell of a seething shapeless mass of 
mingled earth, water, and fire, separated by 
degrees, and forming themselves into a crust 
divided into seas and continents. Upon this 
spring up at first the rudest and simplest 
forms of vegetable and animal life. Next, 
monsters appear, formed only to clear the 
infant globe of its exuberant vegetation and 
swarming reptiles. As time goes on the 
shapeless monsters one by one become ex- 
tinct, and the more complete and beautiful 
forms of organic life are seen; and man, to 
which they had all been tending, for the first 
time walks an earth prepared during ages 
of change for his reception. The historic 


ages present the same phenomena. Forests 
are gradually cleared away; the land is 
drained by huge rivers ; the air becomes more 
and more temperate, and fitted for the respi- 
ration of the higher animals ; and corn and 
wine and oil are produced where nothing but 
cones and acorns grew before. Lions, tigers, 
wolves, eagles, and vultures, the tyrants of the 
earth and air, are daily approaching extinc- 
tion, and their places are filled up by mild 
and sagacious creatures whose services are 
useful to man. In human society the same 
beneficent law of progress is at work. Human 
tyrants are becoming extinct. Whatever 
may be the cruel follies of a King Bomba, we 
must recollect that the whole sum of them 
would be far exceeded by those perpetrated in 
one week in one province of the Roman em- 
pire. War was once a chronic, it is now an 
acute disease ; and if the pacification of the 
human race proceeds in the same ratio as it 
has hitherto done, we may believe that in time 
it will be completed. The great law of pro- 
gress pervades nature and human society ; 
the fact that it is a fundamental principle of 
revelation is now brought out vividly in Mr. 
Titcomb’s work. Does not this identity of 
design argue the identity of the author of na- 
ture and of revelation? This striking analogy 
may surely be added to those collected by 
Butler in his immortal argument. 





Brazil and the Brazilians, Portrayed in ITis- 
torical and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. 
D. P. Kidder, and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 
Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co. 

BraAZIL is a country extremely rich in natural 

productions, and the accounts hitherto given 

to the world of that magnificent region have 
proceeded chiefly from the pen of naturalists. 

It is the home of the humming-bird, the 

armadillo, the ant-eater, and other remark- 

able animals, whilst its forest-vegetation is the 
richest and most luxuriant on the face of the 
globe. Spix was attracted into the interior 
to explore the Brazilian fauna ; the flora has 
had many zealous collectors. Von Martius 
visited Brazil for the sake of its palms, 
Gardner for its orchids and other wonderful 
parasites and creepers of the forest, and the 
narratives of all these travellers partake more 
or less partially of the pursuits in which they 
were more specially interested. The ponde- 
rous and copiously illustrated volume before 
us is the result of a somewhat prolonged 
visit to the Brazilian empire, commenced in 

1851, by two clergymen, of whom the 

younger, the Rev. J. C. Fletcher, is the 

spokesman, and a more detailed account of 
the general customs and habits of the people 
is given than has been hitherto published. 

Nearly half the volume refers to the metro- 

politan city of Rio. Our travellers are im- 

pressed on the threshold with the advance 

that is making there as elsewhere. Nearing 
the landing-place the sable boatmen pull their 
heavy boats lustily along, and vie with each 
other to make for the newly-arrived vessel : 
‘Instead of the old granite steps, we ascend the 
wooden stairs at the end of a long jetty. Here 
our boat has arrived, amid odours ;that certainly 
have not been wafted from ‘ Araby the blest,’ and 
we learn that the sewerage of Rio is a portable 
instead of an underground affair. The sense of 
hearing, too, is wounded by the confused jabbering 
of blacks in the language of Congo, the shouts of 

Portuguese boat-owners, and by the oaths of Ame- 

rican and English sailors. Once clear of this 

throng, what novel sights and sounds astonish us! 
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A hackney-coachman, in glazed hat and red y 
invites us to a ride to the Botanical Gardens 
smart-looking mulatto points to his ‘Hansom’ 


est, 
3a 
hard by the Hétel de France. Before their words 
are ended, the roll of drums and the blast of bugles 
attract our attention in another direction. There 
in front of the old palace, is drawn ‘up a handful 
of the National Guard, composed of every imagi- 
nable complexion, from white to African ; and now 
as every day at noon, they remove their helmets 
listen for a moment with religious veneration ‘s 
the strain of music which the biack trumpeters 
puff out from swelling cheeks, and then resume, 
with the exception of the sentinels, their difficul; 
task of loitering in the corridors of the huge build. 
ing, or basking in the sunshine, until another 
sound of the bugle shall call them to change guard 
or fall into ranks at vespers.” 

Most of the heavy work in Rio is pe- 
formed by blacks, with astonishing celerity 
and easy humour. “Carts and waggons” 
says the author, “propelled by horse-power 
are now quite common; but for the moving 
cf light burdens, and for the transportation of 
furniture, pianos, &c., the negro’s head has not 
been superseded by any vehicle.” An amu. 
ing instance, illustrated with a lively sketch, 
immediately follows of the coffee-carriers ;— 
“ While we are almost stunned by the sounds 
of the multitude, we have a new source of wonder. 
ment. Aboveall the confusion of the Rua Direita, 
we hear a stentorian chorus of voices responding 
in quick measure to the burden of a song. We 
behold, over the heads of the throng, a line of 
white sacks rushing round the corner of the Rua 
de Alfandega, (Custom-IZouse Street.) We hasten 
to that portion of Rua Direita, and now see that 
these sacks have each a living ebony Hercules 
beneath. These are the far-famed coffee-carrier 
of Rio. They usually go in troops, numbering ten 
or twenty individuals, of whom one takes the tead 
and is called the captain. These are generally the 
largest and strongest men that can be found. 
While at work they seldom wear any other gar- 
ment than a pair of short pantaloons ; their skirt 
is thrown aside for the time as an encumbrance, 
Each one takes a bag of coffee upon his head, 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds, and, 
when all are ready, they start off upon a measured 
trot, which soon increases to a rapid run. 

‘* As one hand is sufficient to steady the load, 
several of them frequently carry musical instm- 
ments in the other, resembling children’s rattle 
boxes : these they shake to the double quick time 
of some wild Ethiopian ditty, which they all join 
in singing as they run. Music has a_ powerful 
effect in exhilarating the spirits of the negro ; and 
certainly no one should deny him the privilege of 
softening his hard lot by producing the harmony 
of sounds which are sweet to him, though uncouth 
to other ears. It is said, however, that an 
attempt was at one time made to secure greater 
quietness in the streets by forbidding them to sing. 
As a consequence, they performed little or 0 
work ; so the restriction was in a short time taken 
off. Certain it is that they now avail themselves 
of their vocal privileges at pleasure, whether in 
singing and shouting to each other as they run, o 
in proclaiming to the people the various articles 
they carry about for sale. The impression male 
upon the stranger by the mingled sound of their 
hundred voices falling upon his ear at once is no 
soon forgotten.” 

A considerable number of pages are now 
occupied with a history of Brazil, comment 
ing with its discovery in 1498 by Pinzon, 
companion of Columbus, and terminating 
with the crowning of the present Empert, 
Dom Pedro [., little of which is very new. 
The author’s vocation leads him chiefly 0 
contemplate the religious aspect of the city, 
and with the view of showing the vast amoult 
‘of ignorance and superstition that prevail 
some curious descriptions are given of tht 
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“There is no festa throughout the year that is | 
more enjoyed by the pleasure-loving Fluminenses | 
than that of Nossa Senhora da Gloria. The | 
evening before, the usual number of rockets are | 
sent up,—probably to arouse the attention of the | 
Virgin to the honour that is about to be paid her 
on the following day, lest, in the multiplicity of 
her cares, she should forget the approach of this 
anniversary ; for she must have a very wonderful 
memory if she call to mind each féte-day at which 
her especial company is requested, seeing that 
every fourth church in Rio is dedicated to a Nossa 
Senhora of some kind. 

‘‘Harly on the morning of this festival, the 
approach to the white temple is crowded with 
devotees in their gayest attire; for there is 
nothing in this celebration that requires the usual 
sombre black. The butterflies themselves, and 
the golden-breasted humming- birds that flit among 
the opening jessamines and roses around, are not 
more brilliant than the senhoras and senhoritas of 
all ages who flutter about, robed in the brightest 
colours of the rainbow, and with*their long black 
tresses elaborately dressed and adorned with 
natural flowers, among which the carnation is 
pre-eminent. They enter the church to obtain the 
benefit of the sass ; and happy they who have 
strength and lungs and nerve enough to force a 
way up to the altar through the crowds whom 
nature has clad in perpetual mourning. Once 
arrived at this desired spot, they squat upon the 
floor, and, after saying their prayers and hearing 
mass, they amuse themselves with chatting to the 
circle of beaux who, on such occasions, are always in 
close attendance upon the fair objects of their adora- 
tim, For be it remarked that most of the pray- 
ing, as in France, is done by the women; and 
probably for that reason each man is anxious to 
secure an interest in the affections of some fair 
devotee, in order that she may supply his own 
lack of zeal. 

“After patiently displaying their charms and 
their diamonds for some hours, a thrill of excite- 
ment passes through the throng, and salvos of 
artillery announce the approach of the Imperial 
party, who, when the weather permits, leave their 
carriages at the foot of the hill, and slowly ascend 
the steep path that leads to the church. This has 
been previously strewn with flowers and wild cin- 
namon-leaves. 

“On some occasions, troops of young girls in 
white, from the different boarding-schools, are in 
waiting at the top, to kiss the hands of their 
Majesties. This is the prettiest part of the ex- 
hibition,—the Emperor, with his stately form, and 
the Empress, with her good-humoured smile, 
passing slowly through the lines of bright-eyed 
girls who are not without a slight idea of their own 
prominent part in the graceful group. 

“After the ceremonial in the chapel, the 
Imperial party descends to the house of the Baron 
de Marity, a rich Portuguese merchant, who has 
a fine house hard Ly, where a splendid collation is 
prepared, and the evening is terminated by the 
fireworks and a ball. ‘The pyrotechnic display is 
on the road opposite his house ; and woe betide 
any unfortunate wight who would induce a spirited 
horse to pass that way. There is no other road 
into the city from Botafogo ; so that he may as 
well take a philosophical resolution, and enjoy, as 
best he may, the Catherine wheels and the fiery 
po pirouetting in the midst of surrounding 
sparks,” 


The public announcements of the festivals 
are ordinarily as follows :— 


“This festa is to be celebrated with high mass 
and a sermon, at the expense of the devotees of 
the said Virgin, the Most Holy Mother of Grief, 
who are all invited by the Board to add to the 
splendour of the occasion by their presence, since 
they will receive from the above-named Lady due 
Teward. = . 

“The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of 
San Gongalo (a small village across the bay) will 
hold the feast of the Holy Ghost, on the 31st inst., 





With all possible splendour, Devout persons 


are invited to attend, to give greater pomp to this 
act of religion. On the Ist proximo there will be 
the feast of the Most Holy Sacrament, with a pro- 
cession in the evening, a Ze Dewm, and a sermon. 
On the 2nd,—the feast of the patron of San Gon- 
calo,—at three p.M. there will be brilliant horse- 
racing [!]; after which a Ze Deum and magnifi- 
cent fireworks,” 

And the tradespeople on these occasions 
have a quick eye to business :— 

“ Notice to the Illustrious Preparers of the 
Festival of the Holy Spirit. —In the Rua dos Ou- 
vives, No, 78, may be found a beautiful assortment 
of Holy Ghosts, in gold, with glories, at eighty 
cents each ; smaller sizes, without glories, at forty 
cents ; silver Holy Ghosts, with glories, at six 
dollars and a half per hundred; ditto, without 
glories, three dollars and a half; Holy Ghosts of 
tin, resembling silver, seventy-five cents per 
hundred.” 


The ceremonies of Holy Week are full of 
strange contrasts, filling the heart by turns 
with pain and devotedness :— 


‘Holy Week, by which Lent is terminated, is 
chiefly devoted to religious services designed to 
commemorate the history of our Lord; but so 
modified by traditions, and mystified by the excess 
of ceremonies, that few, by means of these, can 
form any proper idea of what really took place 
before the crucifixion of Christ. The days are 
designed in the calendar as Wednesday of dark- 
ness, Thursday of anguish, Friday of passion, and 
Hallelujah Saturday. 

“Maundy Thursday, as the English render it, is 
kept from the noon of that day till the following 
noon. The ringing of bells aud the explosion of 
rockets are now suspended. The light of day is 
excluded from all the churches ; the temples are 
illuminated within by wax tapers, in the midst of 
which, on the chief altars, the Host is exposed. 
Two men stand in robes of red or purple silk to 
watch it. In some churches the effigy of the body 
of Christ is laid under a small cloister, with one 
hand exposed, which the crowd kiss, depositing 
money on a silver dish beside it at the same time: 
At night the people promenade the streets, and 
visit the churches. This is also.an occasion for a 
general interchange of presents, and is turned 
greatly to the benefit of the female slaves, who 
are allowed to prepare and sell confectionery for 
their own emolument. 

‘“‘ Friday continues silent, and a funeral proces- 
sion, bearing a representation of the body of 
Christ, is borne through the streets. At night 
occurs a sermon, and another procession, in which 
anjinhos, decked out as has already been described, 
bear emblematic devices alluding to the crucifixion. 
One carries the nails, another the hammer, a third 
the sponge, a fourth the spear, a fifth the ladder, 
and a sixth the cock that gave the warning to 
Peter. Never are the balconies more crowded 
than on this occasion. There is an interest to 
behold one’s own children performing a part, 
which draws out hundreds of families who other- 
wise might remain at home. There is no proces- 
sion more beautiful and imposing than this. As I 
gazed at the long line of the gown-clad men, 
bearing in one hand an immense torch, and leading 
by the other a brightly decked anjinko,—as from 
time to time I saw the images of those who were 
active or silent spectators of that sad scene which 
was presented on Calvary eighteen hundred years 
ago,—as I beheld the soldiers, helmet in hand and 
their arms reversed, marching with slow and 
measured tread,—as I heard the solemn chant 
issuing from the voice of childhood, or as the 
majestic minor strains of the marche funébre 
wailed upon the night air,—the esthetic feelings 
were powerfully moved. But when a halt oc- 
curred, and I witnessed the levity and the utter 
indifference of the actors, the effect on myself 
vanished, and I could at once see that the in- 
tended effect upon the multitudes in the street 
and in the neighbouring balconies was entirely 
lost. 

“Tn Brazil, all veneration is taken away by 
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the familiarity of the most sacred things of our 
holy religion. At Bahia I learned, through a 
number of Roman Catholic gentlemen, of an oc- 
currence which took place in 1855, in the province 
of Sergipe del Rey. It was at a festival, and 
there was to be a powerful sermon preached on 
the crucifixion. A civilized Indian, by the pro- 
mise of muito cachaca, (plenty of rum,) consented 
to personify our Saviour on the cross. His posi- 
tion was a trying one, and at the foot of the cruci- 
fix stood a bucket filled with rum, in which was a 
sponge attached to a long reed. The individual 
whose duty it was to refresh the caboclo forgot his 
office while carried away by the florid eloquence of 
the Padre. ‘The Indian, however, did not forget 
his contract, and, to the astonishment as well as 
amusement of the audience, shouted out ‘ O Senhor 
Judeio, SENHOR Judeio, mais fel’ (O Mr. Jew, 
Mister Jew, a little more gall !) 

“Hallelujah Saturday is better known as 
‘Judas’s day,’ on account of the numerous forms 
in which that ‘inglorious patriarch’ is made to 
suffer the vengeance of the people. Preparations 
having been made beforehand, rockets are fired 
in front of the churches at a particular stage of the 
morning service. ‘This explosion indicates that 
the hallelujah is being chanted. The sport now 
begins forthwith in every part of the town. The 
effigies of poor Judas become the objects of all 
species of torment. They are hung, strangled, 
and drowned. In short, the traitor is shown up 
in fireworks and fantastic figures of every descrip- 
tion, in company with dragons, serpents, and the 
devil and his imps, which pounce upon him. 

“ Besides the more formal and expensive prepa- 
rations that are made for this celebration by public 
subscription, the boys and the negroes have their 
Judases, whom they do feloniously and maliciously 
drag about with ropes, hang, beat, punch, stone, 
burn, and drown, to their heart’s content.” 


There is much that is good and much that 
is corrupt arising out of these fantasies. We 
give an example illustrative of both :— 


‘*The most extensive hospital in the city, and 
indeed in the Empire, is that called the Santa Casa 
da Misericordia, or the Holy House of Mercy. 
This establishment is located upon the sea-shore, 
under the brow of the Castello Hill, and is open 
day and night for the reception of the sick and 
distressed. The best assistance in the power of 
the administrators to give is here rendered to all, 
male and female, black or white, Moor or Chris- 
tian,—none of whom, even the most wretched, 
are under the necessity of seeking influence or 
recommendations in order to be received. 

‘‘From the statistics of this establishment it 
appears that more than seven thousand patients 
are annually received, of whom more than one 
thousand die. 

‘In this hospital are treated vast numbers of 
English and American seamen, the subjects of 
sickness or accident on their arrival, or during 
their stay in the port. There are few nations of 
the world which are not represented among the 
inmates of the Misericordia of Rio de Janeiro. 
Free access being always granted to its halls, they 
furnish an ample and interesting field for benevo- 
lent exertions in behalf of the sick and dying.” 

Now for the contrast :— 

‘‘ Besides the public .hospital, the institution 
has another for foundlings. The Foundling Hos- 
pital is sometimes called Casa da Roda, in allusion 
to the wheel in which infants are deposited from 
the streets, and by a semi-revolution conveyed 
within the walls of the building. This wheel occu- 
pies the place of a window, facing the thorough- 
fare, and revolves on a perpendicular axis. It is 
divided by partitions into four triangular apart- 
ments, one of which always opens without, thus 
inviting the approach of any who may be so heart- 
less as to wish to part with their infant children. 
They have only to deposit the foundling in the 
box, and by a turn of the wheel it passes within 
the walls, they themselves going away unobserved. 

‘¢That such institutions are the offspring of a 
mistaken philanthropy is as evident in Brazil as it 
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can be in any country. Not only do they encou- 
rage licentiousness, but they foster the most pal- 
pable inhumanity. Out of three thousand six 
hundred and thirty infants exposed in Rio during 
ten years anterior to 1840, only one thousand and 
twenty-four were living at the end of that period. 
In the year 1838-39, four hundred and forty-nine 
were deposited in the wheel, of whom six were found 
dead when taken out ; many expired the first day 
after their arrival, and two hundred and thirty- 
nine died in a short period. 

‘The report of the Minister of the Empire for 
the official year 1854-55 gives the following 
alarming statistics and the comments of the minis- 
ter :— 

**¢Tn 1854, 588 infants were received, in addi- 
tion to 68 already in the establishment. Total, 
656 ; died 435 ; remaining 221. 

‘¢¢ Tn 1853, the number of foundlings received 
was 630, and of deaths 515. (!)’” 


The Rev. Mr. Fletcher has some admirable 
remarks on slavery, illustrative of what he 
terms “social hinderances,” not very palatable 
to many of his countrymen, but of forcible 
and manly utterance :— 

‘*Slavery is doomed in Brazil. As has already 
been exhibited, when freedom is once obtained, it 
may be said in general that no social hinderances, 
as in the United States, can keep down a man of 
merit. Such hinderances do exist in our country. 
From the warm regions of Texas to the coldest 
corner of New England the free black man, no 
matter how gifted, experiences obstacles to his 
elevation which are insurmountable. Across that 
imaginary line which separates the Union from 
the possessions of Great Britain, the condition of 
the African, socially considered, is not much 
superior. The Anglo-Saxon race, on this point, 
differs essentially from the Latin nations. The 
former may be moved to generous pity for the 
negro, but will not yield socially. The latter, 
both in Europe and the two Americas, have always 
placed merit before colour. Dumas, the mulatto 
novel-writer, is as much esteemed in France as 
Dickens or Thackeray are in England. An in- 
stance came under my own observation which 
confirms most strongly the remark made above. 
In 1849, it was my privilege to attend with 
a large number of foreigners a soirée in Paris, 
given by M. de Tocqueville, then French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. I was introduced to a visitor 
from the United States, who for the first time 
looked upon the scenes of the gay capital, and as 
we proceeded to the refreshment-room his arm 
rested on mine. I found that this clergyman, by 
his intelligence, common sense, and modesty, 
commanded the admiration of all with whom he 
came in contact. A few weeks afterward a Euro- 
pean university of high repute honoured him with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In England he 
was looked upon with interest and curiosity ; but, 
had he proposed a social alliance equal to his own 
station, I doubt if success would have attended 
his offer. In 1856, the same clergyman was 
ejected from a New York railway omnibus, by a 
conductor who daily permitted, without molesta- 
tion, filthy foreigners of the lowest European class 
to occupy seats in the identical car. When the 
matter was submitted to the courts of justice, the 
decision sustained the conductor. There was no 
attempt to place the case on any other ground 
than that the plaintiff was a man of African 
descent. 

‘* Thus far reason and Christianity have proved 
impotent in rooting out this prejudice, or in doing 
away with these social hinderances, which, more 
than slavery, will ever render the black man ‘a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water’ to the 
Anglo-American, and which, unjust as they are, 
I fear can never be eradicated. These insur- 
mountable obstacles, it seems to me, like plain 
providences, point to Liberia as the nearest land 
where the North-American-born negro may enjoy 
the full freedom and the social equality enjoyed by 
the African descendants in the most enlightened 
Government of South America.” 





Next week we may probably return to this 
very interesting volume. 








Hassan: or, The Child of the Pyramid. An 
Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A, Mur- 
ray,C.B. John W. Parker and Son. 

The prodigious demand for new novels at the 

present day seems to have almost exhausted 

the possibilities of fiction. The vein of ore 
opened by Scott has been worked till all the 
nuggets are gone, and nothing left but washed- 
out clay. We are becoming too moral and 
earnest for Lytton Bulwer’s Pelhams and Paul 
Cliffords. One of our best novelists has fairly 
written himself out. Our great satirist is, 
perhaps, a little above the ordinary customers 
of the circulating library. And Miss Yonge 
and her numerous followers are working the 
moral engine at high pressure, to the utmost 
of its powers. The East opens out a new 
vista. Oriental travels we have had in abun- 
dance, of which it is doubtful in which cate- 
gory, whether of fiction or reality, they should 
properly be classed. But of a novel proper, 
with Mahommedan hero and heroine, we have 
seen nothing since the days of Hope and 

Morier. 

This line has the advantage of a certain de- 
gree of freshness, and of an almost unlimited 
command of violent and exciting incident. 
In a country where a man is one day a pipe- 
bearer, and the next the commander of an 
army ; and where to-day a lady is a sultana, 
and to-morrow an unpleasant moist body at 
the bottom of the Bosphorus or the Nile ; 
nothing can be too extravagant or melo- 
dramatic. The novelist need not be restrained 
by the fear of being unnatural from indulging 
in the wildest flights of the imagination with 
respect to his plot and incidents. “The rage of 
the vulture” and “ the love of the turtle” sup- 
ply him with scenes of “ sorrow” and “ crime” 
far more frequent and telling than are to be 
met with in the ordinary life of the better 
class of English society ; for the romance of 
the condemned cell and the hulks has been 
happily tabooed at home. 

But familiarity with the East is beginning 
to breed the proverbial contempt. ‘The Cri- 
mean campaign has reduced the picturesque 
Osmanli to very small proportions indeed; 
and a certain blue-book about Kars has given 
most people an impression that a Sergeant- J 
Major in the Guards is more of a gentleman 
and a hero than a Pasha with three tails. 
The Georgian and Circassian heroines, on 
the other hand, have lost weight by being 
magnified. It turns out that instead of the 
sylphlike forms gliding noiselessly along the 
cushioned floors of the harem, they are really 
women of very animal dispositions, carefully 
fattened up, like short-horns for the market, 
till they would suit even Lord Brougham’s 
taste for embonpoint. 

‘Hassan: or, the Child of the Pyramid, 
is a good illustration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of an oriental novel. It is full 
of exciting incidents, of hair-breadth escapes, 
of perils by land, and perils by water, and 
perils by robbers, of dark conspiracies, and 
of the fall of princes, and the raising of beg- 
gars from the dunghill. All this is told 
effectively and well, and it makes a very 
entertaining book. But, on the other hand, 
as soon as we have breathing time to con- 
sider and criticise, we begin to ask ourselves 
is it true that Egyptian Pashas, those con- 
summate blackguards, to use a strong, but 
the only word which expresses the idea, are 





capable of these heroic acts of generosity ? 
Is it possible that the son of a Mameluke 
brought up by a tribe of rascally Bedouing 
should exhibit in his conduct the refinement 
and more than the refinement and disinte. 
restedness of a European gentleman, and 
should be able to engage the affections of g 
young English lady? Are the fat beauties 
of the harem susceptible of this pure attach. 
ment, and this noble disregard of the conven- 
tional maxims by which they have from their 
childhood been surrounded? We feel that 
these questions must be answered in the 
negative ; that however accurate the acces. 
sories of scenery and manners may be, the 
novel, as far as its plot is concerned, is nota 
true picture of life, and that it must there. 
fore be read and enjoyed as nothing more 
than a romance. The hero and heroine are 
formed upon the English type, though their 
names and their dresses are oriental. 
Hassan-ebn-Heram, or Son of the Pyramid, 
is the reputed son of the Sheikh of the Oulid- 
Ali, a tribe of Bedouins. When a boy of 
sixteen, he is one day called by one of his 
companions, ebn-Haram, which means “son 
of shame,” or base-born son. Stung to the 
quick by this reproach, he demands of his 
reputed father an explanation of his surname, 
and of the taunt to which it has given rise, 
The old sheikh tells him that his reputed 
mother was one day sitting at the base of 
one of the pyramids, when a horseman with 
a bundle in his arms dashed up to her at full 
speed, placed the bundle beside her, and dis 
appeared. On opening it she found an infant, 
together with an amulet, and some trinkets, 
money, and writings. She brought the child 
home to the tent of the sheikh her husband, 
and named it Hassan-ebn-Heram, in com- 
memoration of the strange circumstances 
under which it was confided to her care. 
On learning his origin, Hassan determines 
to quit the tents of the OulAd-Ali, and to 
devote his life to seeking his father. With 
this view he goes to Alexandria. Here he 
becomes a clerk in the office of a Turkish 
merchant, who, after some time, is commis 
sioned by the government to buy horse, 
to be sent to Constantinople as a present to 
the Sultan. Hassan’s Bedouin knowledge of 
horse-flesh now stands him in good stead. 
He discovers the knavery of the hors 
dealers, tames a magnificent horse which 
nobody could ride, and acquires such fame 
that he is sent by his master with horses to 
Deli Pasha, who takes him into his service. 
At the same time it chances that an Eng 
lish family, named Thorpe, is travelling wp 
the Nile, and Hassan joins the party. The 
consist of Mr. Thorpe, a harmless old anti 
quary, Mrs. Thorpe, his vulgar wife, who de 
spises him and his antiquities, Selden Thorpe, 
a young Oxonian, his tutor, Dr. Moss, 
pedant, and, above all, the lovely Emily 
who has just been polished off in a first-rate 
London boarding-school. Mr. Foyster, the 
English butler, Mary, the ladies’-maid, ant 
Demetri, the roguish interpreter, complete 
the travelling equipage, and give rise to somé 
funny scenes of high life below stairs. 
the course of the voyage the Nile-boat rus 
foul of one of the Government barges; the 
boatmen wrangle and quarrel, and one © 


Mohammed li’s officers throws a brick, 
which strikes Miss Emily Thorpe. Up 


this Hassan springs into the barge, throws 
aside the fellahs as if they were childret, 
knocks down the officer, and swims back 
the Thorpe party. Here, of course, 1s 
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a Ee 
fundation of a love-affair between him and 
Emily Thorpe. 

On the way the whole party are invited to 
breakfast by Mohammed Ali, who happens 
tobe then encamped at a bend of the river 
walled Zaurat-el-Bahr. Mr. Murray seems to 
have been intimate with the Viceroy, and 
gme of the anecdotes he relates of that wily 
Prince are worth recording. Whata strange 
picture of the Turkish mind, even when most 
free from prejudice and bigotry, does the fol- 
lowing story present! Emily Thorpe writes 
toher friend Henrietta Clayton :— 

“ But to return to our voyage in the dahabidh. 
Iwas surprised to find that this Mahmoudiah canal, 
although cut by the present Viceroy at an enor- 
mous cost of money and of human life, through a 
country perfectly flat, is as winding in its course as 
apath through a labyrinth. On asking Demetri, 
our dragoman, if he couid explain the cause of this, 
he answered me by a story—for he has a story ready 
for almost every occasion. The very same ques- 
tion, he says, was lately put to Mohammed Ali 
bya French engineer travelling through Egypt. 
The Pasha, after a moment’s reflection, said to the 
engineer— 

“* Have you ever seen rivers in Europe ? 

“¢Ves, sir, many,’ was the reply. 

“ ‘Are they straight or crooked in their course? 

“¢They are generally crooked, sir.’ 

*** Who made the rivers ?’ inquired the Pasha. 

“They were made by Allah,’ said the astonished 
engineer. 

«Then sir,’ concluded the Pasha, triumphantly, 
‘do you expect me to know and to do better than 
Allah ? 

“The poor engineer had no reply to make to 
this strange argument, so he took his leave, and 
went his way.” 

The next extract illustrates the thoroughly 
military, and therefore anti-civilizing and 
anti-social, character of Turkish rule. Physi- 
cal advantages gained by degrading a people 
are worse than useless :— 


“The attendants having retired, the conversation 
on general topics was resumed ; and the Viceroy 
explained to Mr. Thorpe some of the projects then 
floating in his active brain, for introducing various 
branches of manufacturing industry into Egypt ; 
in reply to which Mr. Thorpe, who, although by 
no means a political economist, was a man of plain 
good sense, pointed out to his Highness the diffi- 
culties that he would obviously have to encounter 
from the want of hands (the agricultural population 
of Egypt not being sufficient to cultivate the arable 
soil), and also from the absence of the two most 
important elements of manufacturing industry— 
Iron and coal. 

“Ah! said the Pasha, laughing ; ‘I know all 
that; I shall have difficulties ; what can be done 
Without difficulty? All my life I have been con- 
tending against them ; I have always overcome 
them, and, Inshallah, I will do so still! Did you 
see,’ he added, with increased animation, ‘2 canal 
that joins the Nile a few miles northward of this 
spot?’ Mr. Thorpe had noticed it, but had not 
thought of inquiring whither it led. ‘ Well, then,’ 
continued the Pasha, ‘that canal leads to a large 
Village in the middle of the Delta, from which and 
from the neighbouring provinces it brings the pro- 
duce down to the Nile. How do you think I made 
that canal? You shall hear. Two years ago I 
stopped here on my way to Cairo from Alexandria, 
and having determined to make a canal from the 
Nile to that village, I sent for the chief engineer 
of the province, and having given him the length, 
breadth, and depth of thecanal required, I asked him 
m what space of time he would undertake to make 
it. He took out his pen and his paper, and having 
made his calculations, he said that if I gave him 
an order on the Governor of the province for the 
labour he required, he would undertake to finish it 
ma year. My reply was a signal to my servants 
'o throw him’ down and give him two hundred 
blows of the stick on his feet. This ceremony being 
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concluded, I said to him, ‘Here is the order for 
the number of labourers you may require ; I am 
going to Upper Egypt, and shall come back in four 
months; if the canal is not completed by the 
day of my return, you shall have three hundred 
more.’ 

“Tn relating this story the Pasha’s eyes sparkled, 
and he almost jumped from his sitting posture with 
excitement, as he added, rubbing his hands—‘ By 
Allah, the canal was completed when I returned.’ 
A true story, and one that Mohammed Ali used to 
tell with great glee.” 

Arrived at the Court of Deli Pasha, Hassan 
at once acquires the good opinion and respect 
of his master, by repeating the scene of the 
horse-breaking at Alexandria; but his suc- 
cess excites the envy of one Osman Bey, an 
officer of the Pasha’s, who from thenceforth 
is his evil genius. In the following descrip- 
tion of a game at jereed, it will be observed 
that Hassan is not clever enough, or too 
proud, to follow the example of Anastasius, 
in a similar scene of Mr. Hope’s very similar 
novel of thatname:—_ 

‘*Osman Bey no sooner heard it, than, fired by 
spite and jealousy, he shook his jereed in the air, 
shouted the name of Hassan, and bore down upon 
him at the full speed of his high-mettled Arab. 
Hassan had barely time to avoid the charge by 
wheeling Shvitan and striking the spurs into his 
flanks. Still over his shoulder he watched every 
movement of his pursuer. At length the Bey’s 
jereed sped through the air with unerring aim; 
every one thought that Hassan was fairly hit, but 
he had thrown himself suddenly over the right 
side of his horse, hanging only by the left leg 
on the saddle, and the jereed passed harmlessly 
over him. Recovering himself instantaneously, he 
now pursued in turn, and his jereed struck Osman 
Bey fairly on the shoulder. The bout being over, 
Hassan was cantering leisurely away, when the 
Bey, goaded to madness at having been defeated 
by one whom he considered a. boy, galloped again 
after him, and hurled a jereed with all his force at 
Hassan’s head. 

‘“‘ Hassan, hearing a horse approaching at full 
speed from behind, had just turned his head to see 
what it might be, when the jereed flew past him. 
The movement had saved him from a serious blow, 
but the stick grazed the edge of his cheek, and 
drew blood as it passed. A loud shout broke from 
Deli Pasha—‘ Foul, foul! shame, shame!’ 

‘* All the fire that slumbered in Hassan’s im- 
petuous nature was kindled by this cowardly out- 
rage. Forgetting the rank of his opponent, and 
every other consideration but revenging the blow 
he had received, he snatched a jereed from the 
hand of a skis standing by; it happened to be an 
unusually heavy one, but in the hand of Hassan it 
was as light as an arrow. Striking his sharp spurs 
into the flanks of Shéitan, he pursued his adver- 
sary with such terrific speed that even the grey 
Arab could not carry its rider out of his reach. 
Rising in his stirrups he threw the jereed with all 
his force, and it struck the Bey full in the back, 
just between the shoulder-blades. The blow sounded 
over the whole arena, and having taken effect just 
in that part of the back which is rearest to the ac- 
tion of the lungs, the unfortunate Bey’s breath was 
for the time totally suspended. He seemed as it 
were paralysed, and after swaying backwards and 
forwards for a few seconds in the saddle, fell heavily 
to the ground. Had not his docile Arab stopped 
immediately beside him, his hurts would probably 
have been much more serious.” 

Hassan meanwhile prospers in all that he 
sets his hand to. He is always the right man 
in the right place. He detects the cooked 
accounts of his master’s steward. Like an- 
other Joseph, he despises all the wiles of a 
fair deceiver who endeavours to entrap him, 
and jumps trom a height of forty feet into the 
Nile to escape from her. He leads an expe- 
dition against a tribe of Bedouins ; and after 
overcoming them, gives up his share of the 








plunder to his comrades. Jn short, he is a 
perfect Rustum—an admirable Crichton—an 
oriental Sir Charles Grandison ; and his fame 
reaching the harem, his master’s daughter, 
the fair Amina—the pearl of Cairo—the 
coveted bride of princes, though we are not 
told how many stones she weighs, falls in love 
with him. We shall not anticipate our 
reader’s pleasure by telling them how he sees 
her through a casement—how he saves her 
from a watery grave—how he repairs to the 
garden under her window, where he is 
caught by his cowardly enemy, Osman Bey— 
how he is about to be publicly flogged by the 
said Osman for violating the sanctity of the 
harem—how he breaks his fetters, escapes to 
the desert, becomes the leader of a band of 
robbers, and rescues the Thorpes from the 
violence of his companions—how he finds his 
father and mother, and is restored to the 
favour of Mohammed Ali, in consideration of 
his fidelity and skill in unravelling a plot 
against the Viceroy’s life—and how he is 
finally made a Pasha, and goes through the 
interesting ceremony of lifting the fair 
Anima’s veil. The reader will ask what be- 
comes of his other love, poor Emily Thorpe. 
Ah! she comes to a miserable end, enough to 
deter all young English ladies from falling in 
love with handsome foreigners. She returns 
to England, and resides at Bath, where she 
solaces her declining years by going out to 
cards and to tea, still, however, cherishing 
tender recollections of the bewitching Hassan. 

This book is pleasantly written, and the 
interest is well maintained throughout the 
first volume. In the second it begins to flag, 
and the catastrophe is rather too much spun 
out. The discovery of Hassan’s father is in- 
artificially managed. We know nothing of 
him till near the close, and we therefore feel 
no interest in him when he does appear. The 
sketches of Mohammed Ali are interesting, 
and, no doubt, truthful, for Mr. Murray was 
evidently an intimate, and conversed with him 
on subjects of great delicacy. This is shown 
by the very curious story about Ibrahim 
Pasha and the conspiracy against the Vice- 
roy’s life, upon which Mr. Murray founds the 
dénouement of the story. 





Cumberland and Westmorland, Ancient and 
Modern: the People, Dialect, Superstitions, 
and Customs. By J. Sullivan. Whit- 
taker and Co. 

Tue Cumbrian region has of late obtained a 

due share of the attention of British archzo- 

logists. Mr. Ferguson’s book on “ the North- 
men in Cumberland and Westmorland” has 
shown how much the Norse element prevails 
in the ethnography of the district. If he has 
gone too far in his Teutonic enthusiasm, the 
author of the volume now before us displays 
an equal zeal for Celtic interests. Mr. Sulli- 
van has no doubts about the first Cumbrian 
settlers being Hiberno-Celts. ‘The settle- 
ment, as indicated by etymological topo- 
graphy, came in from the north, “extending 
along the slope of the Pennine, from Castle 

Carrock, including Croglin and Cumrew, to 

Culgaith, the end of the garden, where it was 

stopped by the nature of the ground.” The 

period of this immigration was at least four 
centuries before the Christian era, and the 
celebrated Druidical circle, popularly known 
as Long Meg and her daughters, was pro- 
bably erected by these Celtic settlers. An 
additional evidence Mr. Sullivan thinks is 
afforded by this settlement in Cumbria, that 
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Albion was explored southwards. The 
Cambro-Celts came about two centuries 
later from a different direction, while all 
other comers were subsequent to the Roman 
occupation. The earliest Hiberno-Celtic 
settlers have left traces of their presence 
in the highest parts of the district, the valleys 
at that time being avoided, being either pesti- 
lential swamps or impenetrable thickets. 

“*The second Celtic colonists entered Cumbria 
on the south. Yet they have not left many names 
in Westmorland, and this favours the opinion that 
they were proceeding in a great measure by the 
coast, and in their first movements seeking for 
districts uncolonized by any earlier people. The 
Lowther, the Leven, and the first part of Nan 
Bield, received their names from this people ; and 
Corney, now the name of a river, is derived from 
the original appellative of the peninsula west of the 
Duddon, namely, corn, the horn. In the central 
districts of Cumbria, we find certain evidences of 
conflict with the earlier occupants, The Hiberno- 
Celts being established at Blencowe, the Cambro- 
Celts fixed themselves at Penrith. Barco in this 
quarter appears to have been the battle-field for 
the contending parties. Nevertheless both held 
their ground, for, in the neighbourhood of the 
Peterill, they were separated only by the river. 
About the foot of Ullswater, which they called the 
Pool, and thence to Penruddock, little Penrith, 
ample traces of the Cambro-Celts are likewise 
found. Helvellyn was named by them, and certain 
places on the right shore of the lake. Their 
attempts to pass up the left bank appear to have 
been checked at Glencoin, the glen of tribute, the 
place being of course named by the victorious 
party. 

“* Farther north, and in contact with the settlers 
on the ‘ fell-sides,’ we can trace the Cambro-Celts 
in Cumwhitton, Cumwhinton, and in the name 
which they gave their neighbours, the Cumrew, or 
people of the hills, now preserved in the name of a 
village. Still lower do we find them, at Lanercost, 
though this may be a much later settlement, as it 
is unquestionably a later name, and at Torpenhow, 
as appears from the second syllable ; and again in 
the centre at Derwent and Lowdore.” 

Other minor colonizations of Cumbria Mr. 
Sullivan believes to be traceable by names of 
places, but the two great branches of 
Hibernian and Cambrian are described as 
easily distinguished by marked and perma- 
nent characteristics of both languages. During 
the European transit of the Celts, the Cam- 
brian division fell under an influence that 
altered the initial C of a number of words 
into P; Irish, cean, Welsh, pen. Penrith, for 
instance, is unmistakeably a word of Cam- 
brian origin—pen, a hill, rhudd, red. the town 
on the red hill. Penruddock is little Pen- 
rith. After the Roman period we find ety- 
mological footprints of a miscellaneous colo- 
nization of the district. Professor Worsaae 
has shown that the bulk of the Scandinavians 
of the east coast of England were Danes. 
They have left traces of their settlement in 
Cumbria, as elsewhere, in places terminating 
with by and thorpe. Worsaae reckons above 
sixty places in Cumberland and Westmorland 
ending in by, while in Lincolnshire, the most 
strongly Danish part of England, he reckons 
above two hundred places with the same 
termination. Many of the Danes and other 
Norsemen may have come directly by sea, but 
the larger number probably extended north- 
ward by land, the Roman roads being taken 
advantage of in their movements. By these 
routes also the Angles penetrated into Cum- 
bria, leaving traces of their progress in the 
names of Plumpton, Hutton, Newton, and 
other settlements on the line of Watling- 
street. Along another of the great Roman 
roads are the names of Aldston, Dufton, 


Marton, Bolton, and Orton, and by the Am- 
bleside-road, Clifton, Helton, and Bampton. 
Inglewood Forest, the wood of the Angles, 
seems to identify the people who took pos- 
session of the locality, while a name like 
Cumwhitton (cwm, a valley) seems to indi- 
cate their gradual amalgamation with the 
remaining Cumrew of the fell-sides. We 
give these detached notes merely as speci- 
mens of the etymological and topographical 
data on which the ethnological history of the 
district is sought to be illustrated. Inquiries 
of this kind have a peculiar attraction for 
antiquarian scholars, but they are beset with 
many difficulties and liable to many sources 
of error. Of more tangible value are the 
monumental records of these early immigra- 
tions :— 


‘Cairns, which are the most undisputed form of 
Celtic burial-place, were once very numerous in 
this district; but a great part must have been 
long since removed. The graves of Norway bear 
an outward resemblance to the Celtic cairn, but 
the main cause appears to be that in mountainous 
countries stones are more easily procurable than 
earth. Wherever a doubt, therefore, exists as to 
the proprietorship of one of these mounds, the 
only certain means of deciding would be afforded 
by an examination of the interior. The Norse 
cairn should enclose a stone chest, ‘or wooden 
chamber, and certainly iron weapons. Of all 
the cairns described in Hutchinson, not one can 
with certainty be identified as Norse. There is 
no mention of iron, a number only contained urns 
and ashes ; and though unburnt bones and corpses 
have been found, the Norwegians, as has been 
observed before, burned the body, until at or 
about the time of their conversion to Christianity. 

“Tumuli or barrows still remain in great 
numbers. As far as any records have been kept 
of those removed, nearly all must be claimed for 
the Bronze age, and the main part of those yet 
standing are essentially of a Danish character. 
Again, in the description of this class of graves, 
we have no actual mention of iron antiquities. 
The cairn called Mill Hill appears to have been a 
Celtic burial-place, whilst Lowdon How was more 
probably Danish than Norse. Four different 
names are found in connexion with sepulchres of 
this kind ; how, raise, barrow, and hill; but the 
distinction is principally that of age, and the order 
of the words as here placed indicates the period to 
which each belongs. 

‘* We have few traces of the Iron age, which is 
to be regarded as exclusively Norwegian, where- 
ever the body has been burned. On opening 
Beacon Hill, near Aspatria, an unusually long 
skeleton was found ; but as some of the exhumed 
antiquities are described as affected by rust, it is 
possible that the grave was Norse of the latest 
period. Iron is said to have been found under 
two cairns, in the excavations at ‘ Stoneraise 
Camp’ in Dalston. Ormstead near Penrith was 
possibly a Norse burial-place, whilst Thulbarrow 
in the same neighbourhood (still remaining) is in 
all probability Danish. But there is no doubt an 
examination of the numerous tumuli yet scattered 
over the country would extend and correct our 
knowledge on this interesting subject. * * * 

‘*Runes are not to be found earlier than the 
Tron age, and in Cumbria they are still of later 
date. All those yet deciphered have proved to be 
Anglo-Saxon. On this part of our subject there is 
very little to be said, save that in doubtful cases 
every professor of runes imagines a different read- 
ing from every other, and where certainty prevails, 
the inscription invariably runs thus: ‘One person 
erected this to another,’ the name being rarely of 
the slightest importance. 

‘*Memorial stones of various kinds still remain 
in considerable numbers, the most remarkable of 
which perhaps is Nine Standards in Westmorland. 
Several villages called Unthank take their name 
from monuments no longer in existence, the word 
being in English onthink, and the phrase ‘to think 
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on’ still current in the dialect. Bauta stones are 
invariably found in connexion with graves.” 


The early druidical remains are less 1. 
markable than those of many other districts, 
but not without special points of interest — 

“¢ The principal monument of the class which we 
must continue to call simply by the name of Circles, 
is that known as Long Meg and her daughters, 
Nearest to this in size and appearance, as far as 
they have been described, or need be mentioned 
here, are the Keswick Circle, Sunken-kirk in the 
neighbourhood of Millum, the Grey Yauds near 
Cumwhitton, and the Currocks near Bewcastle, 
Even of this limited number of circles, two show 
appearances of having been the enclosures of burial, 
places of the Stoneage. The ‘recess’ in the Kes. 
wick Circle, and certain stones in Sunken-kirk 
described as an entrance, may very possibly be the 
remains of chambers. Many other circles com- 
monly called Druidical, were, without any doubt, 
places of sepulture, though no positive evidence has 
ever come to light on the subject. Stone circles, 
wherever they can be identified as_burial-places, 
are not of Celtic origin. It is therefore impossible 
to say what use may have been made of them by 
the Celts. The mixed people who succeeded were 
evidently ignorant of their original purpose, as ap- 
pears from the general name kirk found in Kirk. 
stones, Sunken-kirk, Currocks, and probably in the 
name of Carrock Fell, which is of the same inde- 
finite meaning as ‘circle.’ But even to the latest 
times the Stone chambers and their enclosures 
have been the subject of strange conjectures. 

‘‘ Next in interest to the Circle, but still more 
inexplicable, is the man of the fells. The name, 
though used by the Celts, has been elsewhere 
marked as Celtiberian, and this of course leaves 
the purpose of its erection in doubt. For this 
name the modern provincialism is pike, a word of 
more extended application. One of the ‘ pikes of 
Carrock appears to be similar to the ‘ man’ of the 
other fells, but there is another described as funnel- 
shaped, which is of quite a different construction. 
In Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland may be 
found an interesting extract descriptive of Yevering 
Bell in Northumberland, on which stands a hollow 
pike somewhat resembling the latter-mentioned on 
Carrock. Beneath the Yevering pike the stones 
were found to bear a strong impression of fire ; and 
here we seem to have aconnecting link between the 
men or pikes of Cumbria and the Beltain, But 
there is at present very little light to be thrown on 
this obscure part of our subject.’ 

Very little reliance can be placed on the 
popular traditions associated with monu- 
mental remains. The Cumbrians have many 
legends of the kind, but of as little worth as 
similar stories in all countries. The cockney 
account of the origin of the names of Putney 
and Fulham is as plausible as most traditional 
stories of the class. Two laundresses, in days 
when wooden beetles were used for beating 
clothes, had only one hammer between them. 
Each threw it across the river when required, 
one of them being accustomed to ery, “ Put it 
nigh,” and the other, “Heave it full home. 
Hence Putney and Fulham. The Cumbrian 
traditions are seldom more worthy of notice 
than this. There are caves and graves, rocks 
and mounds, associated with the names ." 
Guy and other Cumbrian giants, some 0 
whom are represented as still extant at the 
time when King Arthur held his court at 
“merrie Carlisle.” The druidical group of 
Long Meg and her daughters has _ 
legends attached to it. Some say that = 
seventy small stones are the suitors W ’ 
vainly wooed Meg; while more philosophica 
expounders tell us that Meg is a Se 
of Mag or Magus, the long stone being the 
arch-druid, and the lesser stones his —s 
who were all petrified for their opposition 
the first Christian missionaries. These os 
planations are usually of origin long sv 
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quent to the names, which often are of really 
remote antiquity. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Sulli- 
yan’s book is that relating to the Cumbrian 
dialect. Among other peculiarities, it is said 
that the dental ¢/ is not found in ancient words 
of the district. Kirkby Thore is pronounced 
still Kirkby Fure, Grisenthwaite becomes 
Grislefoot, and Thursday is commonly called 
Furesday. We suspect that this last conver- 
sion is not very general, but the absence of th 
in old words is remarkable. The nasal ng of 
English words is quite foreign to the Cum- 
brian dialect, and it is difficult to make ap- 
preciable to the people the difference between 
it and the substituted x. Thus planting is 
pronounced plantin. This is not uncom- 
mon elsewhere than in Cumbria, as are also 
some of the “euphonic sounds” enumerated as 
peculiar to the district. Thus, “me nane 
bairn,” “ Bet’s nuncle,” and “the tother day,” 
are examples of euphonisms common in the 
lowlands and even in the highlands of Scot- 
land. A Gaelic mountaineer says in Sasse- 
nach, “her nane sel” (his own self), and “the 
tae half” is a common Scottish phrase for 
the one half. This euphonic ¢,as Mr. Sullivan 
observes, may still be traced in the French 
“y a-t-il,” the ¢, though descended from the 
Latin flexion, being now only retained for 
euphony. Some curious points are discussed 
in these chapters on the Cumbrian dialect, 
several works relating to which have been of 
late years published, but we can say more for 
Mr. Sullivan’s ingenuity than judgment on 
such subjects. ; 

The physical influences determining cer- 
tain marked peculiarities of dialect in various 
nations deserve more investigation than they 
have yet received. Granting that imitation 
and custom now perpetuate local or national 
characteristics, the question of their first 
origin still remains. The changes of letters 
and sounds during the migrations of peoples 
and tongues are readily traced in history and 
language, as when vir becomes baron, or dun 
ton. Etymologists and philologists have 
examined these changes, but we should like 
to see the inquiry taken up also by anato- 
mists and physiologists. Meteorological or 
climatal influences must affect the struc- 
ture of the organs of speech, as well as 
other parts of the human organization, in 
different geographical positions. The high 
cheek bones of the Scotch are reasonably 
explained by the bleak winds pursing up 
their facial muscles, the development of 
which produces corresponding growth in 
the osseous ridges to which they are fixed. 
In like manner may meteorological ur other 
physical agencies explain the predominance 
of guttural, dental, and other tendencies in 
the organs of speech. Moral causes have 
undoubted influence in the transformations 
of sounds and the creation of dialects, but 
physical causes have also direct power in 
determining the moral and social characters 
of nations. Professor Owen could throw 
some light on the history of language by his 
philosophic anatomy as well as Grimm or 
Zeuss by their learned philology. 

The substance of Mr. Sullivan’s volume 
was originally prepared in the form of a 
series of letters to the ‘Kendal Mercury.’ 

his may account for the unsystematic ar- 
Tangement as well as the popular strain of 
his Inquiries, which are rather addressed to 
the superficial observer than the educated 
archeologist. It is, however, an interesting 
contribution to Cumbrian literature. 
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Cumberland and Westmorland, Ancient and Modern; the 
People, Dialect, Superstitions, and Customs, Ly J, 
Sullivan. Whittaker and Co, 

The British Kymry ; or, Britons of’ Cambria, By the Rev. 
R. W. Morgan. Ruthin: J. Clarke. 

Economy of the Labouring Classes, By William Lucas Sar- 
gant. Simpkin and Co, 

The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with Original Me- 
moir, Illustrated by Pickersgill, Tenniel, Birket Foster, 
&e. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. Collected and Arranged 
by the Author, Illustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 

Thorndale; or, the Conflict of Opinions, 
Smith. Blackwood and Sons. 

Generalship: a Tale. By George Roy. R. Griffin and Co. 

On the Causes and Consequences of the Present Monetary 
Crisis. Groombridge and Sons, 

The Wolf-boy of China ; or, Incidents aud Adventures in the 
Life of Lyu-Payo, By William Dalton. Bath: Linns 
and Goodwin. 

“The Fountain Sealed :” a Memoir of Mary M. C, Methuen. 
By her Mother. Bath: Binns aud Goodwin, 

Sketches in Nassau, Baden, and Switzerland. By John 
Curwen, Ward and Co. 

Moss-Side. By Marion Harland. G, Routledge and Co, 

First Lessons on the English Reformation for Schools, By 
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Melancholy, and Other Poems. A New Edition, with Ad- 
ditional Poems. Ky Thomas Cox. Saunders and Otley. 
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Mr. Morean begins his history of the Britons of 

Cambria ab initio. He tells us that the ark 

rested on Ararat, and that Noah and his sons settled 

round the roots of the mountain, and that Japhet, 
the eldest son, gave birth to Chomr or Gomer, the 

Father of the Kymry, or Cimbri. The second son, 

Magog, was the Father of the Magogide, or 

Scythians; Madai, the Father of the Medes; 

Javan, the Father of the Jonians or Hellenes 

(afterwards called Greeks) ; Tubal, the Father of 

the Iberians, now called Spaniards ; Meshech, or 

Mosoch, the Father of the Moscovites, now more 

generally known as Russians; and Tiras, the 

Father of the Thracians. These seven nations, 

being derived from Japhet, occupied in process of 

time the whole North and West from the Arctic 

Ocean to the Black Sea, and from the Uralian 

Mountains to the Atlantic coast. After enlarging 

on the primeval settlements of the Kymric race. 

Mr. Morgan tells how they journeyed westward 

towards the setting sun, being many in number 

and men of great heart and strength—(Cedeirn, 
mighty ones, giants). They came in sight of the 

Alps, and then part of their migration diverged 

southward—these are the Kymry (Umbri) of 

Italy. The others, consisting of the three tribes 

of the Kymry, the Brython and the Lloegrwys, 

crossed the Alps. Along either side of the Alps, 
near the sea, part of the Lloegrwys settled ; these 
are the Ligurians of Italy and Gaul. Pursuing 
their course still further they crossed the River of 

Eddies, the Slow River, the Rough River, the 

Bright River (the Rhone, the Arar, the Garonne, 

the Loire), till they reached Gwasgwyn (Gascony, 

the Vine land). ‘Thence they turned northward, 
and part of the Brython settled in a land they 
named Llydaw ar y Mér Ucha (the Land or ex- 
pansion on the Upper Sea, Armorica). The 
Kymry still held onward until they saw the cliffs 
of the White Island. Then they built ships, and 
in them passed over the Hazy Ocean (Mér Tawch), 
and took possession of the island. A second 
colonization of the island took place after the fall 
of Troy, and the new Kymric settlers changed the 
name of the country from Ynys Wen, the White 

Island, or Albion, to Britain. The descent of the 

British people, Mr. Morgan says, from Troy and 

the Trojans, was never disputed for fifteen hundred 

years. The “Island of Brutus” was the common 
name of the island in old times. The word tan is 
the old British or Japhetic term for Jand,—Bru- 
tannia (pronounced Britannia, the British w being 
sounded as é) is Brut’s or Brutus’ Land. The 
term is also of very ancient use in Asia, as La- 
ristan, Feristan, Affghanistan. ‘The only two 
national names acknowledged by the Ancient 
Britons are Kymry and Y Lin Troia, the race of 
Troy. The Trojan descent solves all the peculiari- 


By William 


otherwise be wholly inexplicable. In a similar 
tone of amusing gravity the whole of the subse- 
quent history of the British Kymry is narrated. 
We are told, for instance, that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, with Mary Magdalene, Lazarus, against 
whom the Jews cherished an inextinguishable 
hatred, Mary, and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, 
with their hand-maiden Mersilla, were carried out 
to sea, and consigned, in a vessel without oars or 
sails, to the mercy of the elements. After dread- 
ful sufferings they were cast ashore near Massilia 
(Marseilles), in the South of France. From this 
city Joseph found means to communicate with his 
family and friends in Palestine. Forty of them, 
eleven being his own relatives, joined him; Philip 
the apostle coming with them. After preaching 
the Gospel twelve months in Gaul, Joseph and his 
fraternity were invited by some eminent British 
Druids who had been amongst his hearers, to 
Britain. They were well received by Arviragus, 
and placed under the protection of one of the 
three great Druidic Corau (Circles) of the king- 
dom, in Ynys Avallon. Here they laid the founda- 
tion of the first Christian church on record. More 
plausible is the story of Gladys or Claudia, the 
daughter of Caractacus, marrying a Roman 
Patrician, Rufus Pudens, while her brother Linus 
became the first bishop of Rome. The son of 
Claudia and Pudens was Timothy, and it was from 
the house of Claudius that St. Paul wrote his fare- 
well epistle to his son in the faith at Crete, in 
A.D. 67, the only salutations in which are those of 
the family of the great British warrior and patriot 
—Pudens, Linus, Eubulus, and Claudia, with 
whom the apostle had returned to Italy after visit- 
ing their native island. Mr. Morgan cites a long 
list of ‘‘ authorities” at the commencement of his 
book, but the specific details of the history it 
is needless to say the reader must take on 
the responsibility of the narrator. That the authori- 
ties for earlier periods of British history will not 
bear critical examination may be well under- 
stood, when we find the late Mr. Kemble, in 
his ‘History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ thus avowing 
his deliberate opinions :—‘‘The more I examine 
the question, the more completely I am convinced 
that the received accounts of the Saxon emigra- 
tions, subsequent fortunes, and ultimate settle- 
ment, are devoid of historical truth in every de- 
tail.” For nine-tenths of the statements in Mr. 
Morgan’s book there is no better authority, and 
being aware of this, he makes the following frank 
explanation of the principle on which he has 
written his narrative “Common sense points 
out that in writing history, no stricter evidence 
than each several era and its circumstances supply 
can be summoned, or indeed admitted, into court. 
The application of one indiscriminating standard of 
evidence to times and states of widely different 
conditions is an absurdity which can only end in 
destroying all history whatever—sacred no less 
than profane ; a process worthy of a savage ora 
Goth, but to which every lover of truth and 
civilization must oppose a front of indignant re- 
sistance.” Acting on this heroic principle, Mr. 
Morgan has given what he calls ‘‘a British view of 
British history,” and we can testify that his book 
is most original and entertaining. It is one of the 
most amusing historical romances that has been 
written, containing at the same time some ethno- 
logical disquisitions of much interest. The story 
of the British Kymry is carried down to the 
most recent times, the volume concluding with 
an account of the military exploits of the 
Kymric chiefs, Picton, Combermere, Nott, and 
Raglan, and the gallant Welsh Fusileers of the 23rd 
regiment, in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and in 
the Crimea, one of the original cradles of the race, 
where ‘‘their flag has lately floated in conquest, 
and where their heroic dead sleep side by side 
with the tumuli of their Eastern forefathers.” 

The generalship of which Mr. George Roy’s tale 
treats is of a kind which mastered Marlborough 
and outwitted Solomon. Many a conqueror, the 
terror of nations, has been the submissive subject 
of his own wife. How this generalship is con- 
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the theme of this amusing story. Its being written 
in homely vernacular Scotch will contract the field 
of its popularity, but English readers will be able 
to follow the drift of the tale, and will be heartily 
entertained by many of its incidents. There are 
also plain didactic morals occasionally drawn from 
the course of the narrative, with practical conclu- 
sions at the close of the book. There is surely a 
misprint in one of the latter of these. ‘All 
wives,” says Mrs. John Young, the heroine of the 
tale, ‘‘should beware of seeking to rule their hus- 
bands ; and when it is necessary for a woman to 
put her hand to the helm, she should spare no 
pains to make the world believe it is her husband 
who is steering.” The word ‘‘seeking” should 
surely have been ‘‘seeming;’’ seeming to rule 
being a point of bad domestic generalship, whereas 
the whole story is an illustration of wives seeking 
to rule their husbands, who might well wish the 
book put into the Index Expuryatorius of household 
literature. 

If age and experience can give financial wisdom, 
the remarks on the present monetary crisis by an 
anonymous, but not altogether unknown, writer, 
ought to receive consideration at the present crisis. 
In his Preface he tells how he took part in the dis- 
cussion that followed the publication of the me- 
morable Report of the Bullion Committee in 1810, 
and was well acquainted with Mr. Ricardo and 
Mr. Huskisson. For many years he was private 
secretary to the Finance Secretary of the Treasury, 
and subsequently Secretary to the Parliamentary 
Commission of Inquiry into the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom. Having filled other official 
posts, and been manager of a bank, and having 
had peculiar advantages for financial observation, 
the writer is at least not one who offers his opinions 
without due acquaintance with the points under 
consideration. The chief cause of the monetary 
convulsion which now has shaken America, and 
disturbed business affairs in othcr countries, the 
author thinks is the unhealthy over-activity in- 
duced by artificial banking, and the excessive 
issuing of paper money. ‘‘The gifts of the 
Almighty have in fact been used merely as the 
foundation on which to raise an enormous artificial 
superstructure of banks and paper.” Gold and 
silver are scarce, and are supplanted by the cheap 
substitute, which in time of prosperity and confi- 
dence serves as a currency, but in time of trouble 
is found to be delusive. The Birmingham theory 
of an inconvertible paper money, to be supplied on 
the credit of Government, would not remedy the 
disorder, nor give intrinsic worth to worthless 
materials, though for a time concealing the real 
poverty under the guise of artificial currency. 
Middlemen ought not to possess the great facilities 
they have been enjoying for carrying on specula- 
tions in business, over-increasing the “resting 
stock,” instead of leaving to the natural course of 
commerce and trade the supply of goods accord- 
ing to demand. Legitimate monetary and com- 
mercial transactions would be increased, if it were 
not for the unnaturally pushed system of mere 
paper credit and wild speculation, by men utterly 
unconnected either with manufactures or with com- 
merce. But for the extraordinary and unantici- 
pated supply of gold in recent years, the deceptive 
inflation of the commercial world would have 
been long since and more strikingly exposed. 
These new supplies have formed the cash nucleus 
for an extended nebula of credit, which has at 
length proved too vast and diffuse to keep in a 
defined body, and has broken from its orbit, 
causing perplexity and panic. 

Mr. Dalton’s tale of the Wolf-boy of China, or 
the Life, Adventures, and Exploits of Lyu-Payo, 
is designed to illustrate the manners, customs, and 
superstitions of the Chinese. The author does not 
give his authorities in detail, but he seems to have 
had access to the best sources of information, and 
the book will be found attractive as well as in- 
structive for youthful readers. 

Although maternal affection may have chiefly 
prompted the publication of the Memoirs of Mary 
M. C. Methuen, it is a biographical sketch which 


spiritual usefulness. Seldom do personal and 
private memorials of the kind convey more direct 
and practical lessons for imitation and study. 
Gentle, reserved, and amiable, and not without 
joyous temperament and poetical fancy, this young 
heart was adorned above all with true piety. The 
Memoirs contain extracts from her journals and 
correspondence, especially during the years when 
in failing health she was travelling as an invalid in 
this country and in sunny Italy. It is a book 
which may be instructive and admonitory to young 
persons under similar circumstances and in the 
same sphere of life. If it were not that all books 
of religious biography are in great and constant 
demand, we might say that a considerable volume 
has been made out of slender materials, but the 
diffuseness may not appear to those who are in- 
terested in the subject most prominent in the 
memoir, while we are not surprised at a mother’s 
communicativeness on the brief story of an only 
daughter worthy of so much love. 

Sketches in Nassau, Baden, and Switzerland, 
by John Curwen, consist of letters written during 
the summer of 1856, while the author was residing 
on the Continent on account of the health of some 
members of his family. They contain some in- 
teresting notices of the places visited, and of the 
customs and manners of the people. Some of the 
letters were addressed to the editor of a musical 
journal, the Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter, Mr. Curwen 
having taken an active part in the movement advo- 
cated by that paper for improving congregational 
singing in this country. His Grammar of Music 
and other publications are well known to the pro- 
fession, and the work entitled ‘The People’s 
Service of Song,’ edited by Mr. Curwen, the har- 
monies revised by George Hogarth, Esq., is one of 
the best books of psalmody that have been prepared 
for public use. The remarks on the popular culti- 
vation of music in Germany and Switzerland form 
an interesting feature in these sketches. 

Moss-Side is the reprint of an American tale, with 
scenes and incidents of domestic and social life, 
marked by national peculiarities, while also pre- 
senting many points of common and universal in- 
terest. It is a cleverly-told tale. 

Ignorance of the history of the Reformation in 
England has left the field open for the insidious 
and skilful efforts of papal emissaries to re-intro- 
duce errors which appeared to have been exploded, 
and evils from which the Protestant martyrs and 
reformers seem to have freed this country. To 
make the young familiar with the history of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century is a duty that 
ought to be more attended to, and the manual by 
Mr. Woodward will be found a useful help for this 
end. It is in the form of a brief and simple nar- 
rative, to the several chapters of which are ap- 
pended questions for examination. Not much is 
said of doctrinal points, but the chief historical 
events connected with the English Reformation are 
clearly stated. Cheap reprints of selected portions 
of ‘Fox's Book of Martyrs’ would be of good 
service in the present day, if circulated wide in 
England. 





New Editions. 

The Odysseys of Homer. Translated according to the Greek. 
By George Chapman, With Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard Hooper, M.A., F.S.A. John Russell Smith. 

Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. 11. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


The Private Life of an Eastern King. By William Knighton, 
New Edition, Revised. Routledge and Co. 

Men of Capital. By Mrs.Gore. J. Blackwood. 

WE have already noticed Mr. Hooper's valuable 
edition of Chapman’s Iliad. He has now brought 
out the Odyssey, and this is the first reprint since 
the folio which appeared in the author’s lifetime, 
and which is now extremely scarce and expensive. 
It is a great boon to the student of English poetry. 
In the opinion of Coleridge, Chapman’s version is 
the most Homeric translation of Homer in ex- 
istence ; and of his Iliad and Odyssey he prefers 
the latter. It is certainly written with greater 
care, and the verse is decasyllabic, and not in 
the ballad metre of his Iliad. This metre was 
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not an improvement. The character of the Jo 
and loose hexameter verse appears to us to be best 
rendered in the metre of our early metrical 
romances. But Chapman’s decasyllabic verge is 
very unlike the heroic metre of Dryden and Pope 
It more resembles that of Chaucer. The sense jg 
carried from line to line, and often breaks off in 
the middle of a verse, or at the end of the first line 
of the couplet ; and thus a vigour and natural flow 
are obtained which are characteristic of the original, 
but which are totally lost in Pope's elaborate epi 
grams. Prefixed are an introduction and asketch 
of Chapman’s life, for the benefit of such persons 
as may not happen to possess the Iliad. The 
glossarial notes are at once brief and satisfactory, 
We trust that this well-timed reprint may be the 
means of rendering popular a poem which wag 
styled by Coleridge ‘“‘the oldest and the finest 
romance that has ever been written.” 
The new edition of the Recreations of Christo. 
pher North is now complete in two volumes, the 
ninth and tenth of the collected works of Professor 
Wilson, edited by his son-in-law, Professor Ferrier, 
May-day, Sacred Poetry, Christopher in his Aviary, 
Dr. Kitchiner, Soliloquy on the Seasons, A Few 
Words on the Poet Thomson, The Snowball Bicker 
of Pedmount, Christmas Dreams, Our Winter 
Quarters, and Stroll to Grassmere, are the paper 
in this volume, the titles of which may recall plea 
sant recollections to old readers of ‘ Blackwood, 
Long ago the writer has obtained the renow 
which was yet but a secondary object of his ambi- 
tion and labours, The closing words of the L’ Envoy 
to the ‘ Recreations’ have been abundantly ful: 
filled, and grateful is the memory of Christopher 
North. ‘‘ Posthumous Fame ! proud words—yet 
may they be uttered in a humble spirit. The 
common lot of man is, after death—oblivion. Yet 
genius, however small its sphere, if conversant with 
the conditions of the human heart, may vivify with 
indestructible life some happy delineations, that 
shall continue to be held dear by successive sor 
rowers in this vale of tears. Ifthe name of the 
delineator continue to have something sacred in 
its sound—obscure to the many as it may be, ot 
non-existent—the hope of such posthumous fame is 
sufficient to one who overrates not his own endow 
ments. And as the hope has its root in love ani 
sympathy, he who by his writings has inspired to- 
wards himself, when in life, some of these feelings 
in the hearts of not a few who never saw his face, 
seems to be justified in believing that even after 
final obliteration of Hic jacet from his tombstone his 
memory will be regarded with something of the 
same affection in his Remains.” Appended to the 
Recreations, as being harmonious in tone and spit, 
are Remarks on the Scenery of the Highlands, 
first published as a preface to Swan’s ‘Select Views 
of the Lakes of Scotland,’ in 1836. It is a capital 
essay on the subject on which Wilson of all other 
excelled—the description of the scenes of his native 
land. These remarks are rich in grand and beat: 
tiful sketches of Scottish scenery. So also are the 
papers entitled Christopher in his Aviary, meaning 
the free open expanse of nature—papers to be read 
with delight by naturalists as well as by lovers 
nature and admirers of poetry and eloquence. The 
healthy cheerful humour of The Snowball Bicker, 
ané the review of Dr. Kitchiner’s Oracle, will be 
relished by those who are less able to appreciate 
the critical and descriptive portions of these charm 
ing miscellanies. ; 
It was in 1855 that the Memoirs of the Private 
Life of an Eastern King first appeared. e nar 
rative was compiled by Mr. Knighton, author df 
‘Tropical Sketches,’ and ‘Forest Lifein Ceylon,’ from 
the notes and recollections of a European mem! 
of the household of Nussir-u-deen, the second king 
of Oude, the uncle of the last king. The member 
of the household lived for three years and a half 
the court of Lucknow, and remarkable are 
revelations he gives of what he there witnessed. 
Although the name of the narrator was withbe 
the statements on the face of them bore marks 
authenticity, and many independent testimoui* 
have been since given to their accuracy. 
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several of the personages named in the book, but 
no modification has been required of any of the 
details of the narrative. It is a simple, straight. 
forward, and lively account of the inner life of the 

lace as seen by the writer, with incidental notices 
of the condition of the city of Lucknow and the 

ple of the country. Oude was not annexed in 
1855 when the book was published. _ The follow- 
ing words in the preface derive a significance from 
the events that have since occurred. ‘‘ That Oude 
is one of the most miserably governed countries 
under heaven is no secret ; and that it would be a 
blessing to its numerous inhabitants were the 
Indian government to do for it what has heen so 
well done for the Punjaub, every one will admit. 
Ihave not written a political disquisition, but a 

rsonal narrative.” This personal narrative, 
however, throws more light on the history of the 
independent kingdom of Oude than many volumes 
of formal political disquisition could have done. 
It is needless to say that the account of Lucknow 
will now be read with increased interest. The 
work has already passed through several editions, 
and recent events will secure for it a wider and 
more permanent popularity. In an appendix to 
the third edition, also published before the annexa- 
tion of Oude had been resolved on, the author 
quotes from contemporary documents some state- 
ments illustrative of the state of the country, to 
show that it had gone on from bad to worse, though 
the personal character of the reigning monarch 
was somewhat less disreputable. The people of 
Lucknow were still amused with processions and 
nilitary shows, whilst the provinces were a prey to 
anarchy and confusion. And the author adds, 
“Could we lift the veil from the palace of to-day, 
as has been done from the palace of twenty years 
ago, we should find no doubt the same vices and 
the same frivolities—the same mixture of narrow- 
minded caprice, unbridled licence, fitful generosity, 
and unmitigated selfishness.” A new epoch in the 
history of Oude will commence from the year of 
the mutiny of the Bengal army, and this book will 
prove a valuable memorial of the times of the old 
native régime. 

Mrs. Gore’s ‘Men of Capital,’ is the old story 
of ‘The Two Aristocracies,’ that of birth and of 
wealth, in their schemings, rivalries, conflicts, and 
developments. ‘The evil consequences of the mer- 
cenary motives connected with ambition and lust 
of wealth, are exposed in one of the two tales of 
which the volume consists, while the second tale 
represents the man of capital in some of the more 
dignified and estimable aspects in which he is 
capable of appearing. Many of the scenes in both 
stories are graphic and truthful, and exhibit certain 
well-marked phases in English life and character. 
The book has the faults and the merits common to 
all Mrs. Gore’s writings, but this we may say, that 
few of the cheap railway volumes of fiction will 
afford more entertaining reading than the present 
number of Blackwood’s London Library. 


List of New Books. 

Adams's (H. G.) New Testament Verses, illustrated, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Aikman’s (Rev. J. L.) Evenings at Calvary, post 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Aira’s (T.) Oid Bachelor, 2nd edit., fep. vo. Cl., 48. 

Barclay’s (A. W.) Manual of Medical Diagnosis, fep. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Brewster's (Miss M. M.) Letters from Cannes and Nice, 8vo, 12s. 

Bryant's (W. E.) Poetical Works, illustrated, 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 

Caughey's (Rev. J.) Earnest Christianity, post 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Causes (The) &c., of the Present Monetary Crisis, post 8vo, cl., 3s. 

Clarke's (Hyde) Colonization, &c., in Our Indian Empire, 8vo, 5s. 

Cox's (T.) Melancholy, and other Poems, new ed.,8v9, cl., 6s. 

Craik’s (J. M.) Riverston, 3 vols., post 8vo, cl., £1 11s. 6d. 

Debit and Credit, 2 vols., post 8V0, Cl., 8s. 

Falconer’s (W.) Shipwreck, illustrated, small 4to, 12s. 6d. 
euneth Forbes, 18mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

MeArthur’s (Dr. C.) Seale of Medicines, 12mo, cl., new ed., 2s. 6d. 
ajor’s Extracts from Virgil and Ovid's Fasti, 1zmo, cl., 33. 6d. 
‘ann’s Educational Tour, fep. 8vo, 4th ed 6d. 

Memories of Bethany, 1:mo, cl., new ed., 3s. 6d. 

Metropolis of the Water Cure, 8vo, bds., zs. 6d. 

Pewee 8(C. J.) Chemistry of Wine, edited by B. Jones, cl., 6s. 
arley’s Annual, 1858, cl., 5s. 

Plumtree’s Correspondence, 12mo, cl., 2nd ed., 6s. 

Poe's (E. A.) Poetical Works, illustrated, 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 

Well's (J. H.) Phases of Thought, &c. ; cl., 28. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 6d. 

#2"'S (G.) Generaisnip, fep. svo, cl , 38. 6d. 

Riv, 8(W.) Tiger Shooting in India, royal 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 

Rot hing The) fep. cl. ds. 6d. 

si t8on’s (F. W.) Sermons, 3rd series, post 8vo, cl., 98. 

Tayler, (W. 0.) Thorndale, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Thack 8(W. C.) India, 3rd ed., Svo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Wallan? Courser’s Annual Remembrancer, 1857, vo, cl., £1 1s, 
allace’s (T.) Devotional Retirement, post 8vo, cl., 53. 





Walpole’s (H.) Letters, Vol. V., 8vo. el., 10s, 6d. 
Wilson's Works, post 8vo,¢l., Vol. X., 6s. 
Wood's Algebra, by Lund, new ed., svo, el., 12s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA. 
(From ‘ Galignani’s Messenger.’) 
AN important paper has just been read to the 
Academy of Sciences on a mission to India and 
Upper Asia in 1854 by the King of Prussia and 
the East India Company. The members of the 
mission consisted of three brothers, MM. Herr- 
mann, Adolphus, and Robert Schlagintweit, two 
of whom-—MM. Herrman and Robert—returned 
in June last; the third, M. Adolphus, is still 
among the Himalaya mountains, and is expected 
soon to return vid the Punjaub and Bombay. 
During the winter of 1854-5 these enterprising 
travellers visited the region lying between Bombay 
and Madras; in the following summer M. Herr- 
mann eaplured the Kastern parts of the Himalaya, 
the Sikkim, Bhootan, and Kossia mountains, where 
he measured the altitude of several peaks. The 
highest of all the summits known throughout the 
world appears by his measurements to be the Ga- 
hoorishanka, situated in the eastern portion of 
Nepaul; the same announced as such by Colonel 
Waugh, but called by him Mount Everest, because 
he had been unable to ascertain its real name in the 
plains of Hindostan, where he effected his mea- 
surement. This peak is somewhat more than 
29,000 English feet in height, and bears another 
name in Thibet, where it is called Chingopamari. 
The other two brothers, MM. Adolphus and 
Robert, penetrated by different roads into the cen- 
tral parts of the Himalaya, Kumaon, and Gur- 
wahl: they then visited Thibet in disguise, entered 
the great commercial station of Gartok, explored 
the environs of Lake Mansarowr, and that re- 
markable crest which separates the waters of the 
Indus from those of the Dihong, often erroneously 
called the Barhamputra. They ascended the Ibi 
Gamine, 22,260 feet in height, an altitude never 
before attained in any part of the world. After 
having been separated from each other for a space 
of fourteen months, during which M. Robert as- 
certained that the tableland of Amarkantak, in 
Central India, which is generally stated to be 8000 
feet above the level of the sea, is not more than 
3300 feet in height, the three brothers again met 
at Simla, previous to commencing the operations 
intended for the summer of 1856. M. Adolphus, 
on leaving that place, crossed the Himalaya, went 
over Thibet, Baltistan, and visited the interesting 
spot where several mountain crests meet, and the 
Hindookoosh joins the range lying to the north of 
India. He then returned to the Punjaub through 
the valley of Kashmere. MM. Hermann and 
Robert proceeded to Ladak by different routes. 
Under good disguises, they were enabled to pene- 
trate into Turkistan proper, by crossing the Kara- 
koroom and the Kuenluen mountains, and de- 
scending into the great valley of Yarkande, a 
region never visited before, not even by Marco 
Polo, It is a vast depression of between 4000 
and 3000 feet, separating the Kuenluen, on the 
northern frontier of India, from the Syan-Chane, 
or mountains of Central Asia, on the southern 
border of Russia. They then returned to Ladak, 
and entered the Punjaub by different routes 
through Kashmere. After a two years’ negotia- 
tion, M. Hermann was, at the commencement of 
1857, admitted into Nepaul, when he determined 
the altitudes of the Machipoora and Mount Yassa, 
which have hitherto been vaguely called the 
Dhawalagery, which means nothing but “snowy 
crests,” and is applicable to all snow-capped 
mountains. M. Robert proceeded to Bombay 
through Scinde, Kutsch, and Guzerat, where 
he surveyed the chain called the Salt Range, 
and determined the changes effected in the 
course of centuries in the course of several 
rivers. Before returning to Europe he stayed 
three months in Ceylon. M. Adolphus visited 
various parts of the Punjaub and Cabool, 
previous to returning to the Himalaya, where he 





still is. The chief results obtained from this care- 
ful exploration of Asia are the following:—The 
Himalaya mountains everywhere exercise a decided 
influence over all the elements of the magnetic 
force ; the declination everywhere presents a slight 
deviation, causing the needle to converge towards 
the central parts of this enormous mass, and the 
magnetic intensity is greater than it would be any- 
where else under an equal latitude. In the south 
of India the increase ot the magnetic intensity from 
south to north is extremely rapid. The lines of 
equal magnetic intensity have a remarkable form, 
similar and perhaps parallel to those of certain groups 
of isothermal] lines. The three travellers have col- 
lected all the materials necessary to ascertian this 
important fact. Irregular local variations in terres- 
trial magnetisin are rare in those regions. In the 
Deccan and Behar the rocks are magnetic. On 
the Himalaya, at altitudes of 17,000, and even 
20,000 feet, the daily maximum and minimum vari- 
ations of the barometer occurred nearly about the 
same hours as in the plains below. Again, at the 
above altitudes, the inversion of the curves of daily 
variation which is met with on the Alps does not 
take place. At the altitude of 17,000 feet the 
diminution of transparency produced by a stratum 
of air of the thickness of 3000 feet is no longer 
distinguishable by the eye. During the dust-storms 
which frequently occur in India, the disk of the 
sun is seen of a blue colour; if small bodies are 
made to project their shadows on a white surface 
under such circumstances, the shadow is of an 
orange colour, that is complementary to blue. The 
transparency of the waters of the Ganges, the 
Brahmapootra, and the Indus, was tested by letting 
down a stone into them, which generally became 
invisible at a depth of from 12 to 15 centimetres 
(5 to 6 inches), showing that they are overcharged 
with earthy particles, for in the sea near Corfu a 
stone is visible to the depth of 50 feet, and in the 
seas under the tropics it remains visible at a depth 
of 30 feet. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Mr. Morray announces for publication in two 
volumes, ‘ Letters, Despatches, and other Docu- 
ments relating to India, by Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington,’ edited by the present Duke. 
These papers have not been hitherto published, 
and have been only discovered since the Duke’s 
death, and subsequent to the publication of the 
Wellington despatches, edited by Colonel Gurwood. 
Judging by the specimens which have long been 
before the public, these Indian papers will have 
great value and interest, especially now that all 
eyes are directed to what is passing in the East. 
Wellington was in India from 1798 to 1805. The 
patronage of his brother, the Earl of Mornington, 
afterwards the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor- 
General of India during that period, brought him 
early into important commands, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself not less as a diplomatist than 
as a soldier. It has been remarked that his 
earliest letters and despatches bear the same stamp 
of energy, good sense, and conscientious devotion 
to his duty, by which his latest writings and all 
his actions were characterized. These Indian 
papers will doubtless bear out this statement, while 
they will form a remarkable contribution to the 
history of the Anglo-Indian empire. 

{t appears beyond a doubt that the new word 
‘*telegram”’ originated in India. The earliest in- 
stance of its use that has as yet been detected, is 
in a dispatch from Major Birch, secretary to the 
Governor-General, to General Hearsey, which bears 
date April 21, 1857, and says—‘‘ A telegram to the 
following effect has this day been transmitted to 
you.” The contest respecting the orthodoxy of the 
word is still going on in the papers, but we have 
seen nothing to shake the opinion we expressed last 
week. Were it otherwise, we should still utterly 
repudiate the idea that a compound word adopted 
into English from a foreign language must of neces- 
sity be compounded according to the genius of the 
tongue to which it originally belonged. It is one 
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of the greatest beauties of the English language 
that it usually disfigures or decomposes foreign 
words, and makes them entirely its own. Who, 
for instance, would think of pronouncing mantilla 
in the Spanish fashion, or writing dandclion, dent 
de lion. In all instances, obvious utility and the 
common consent of educated persons should be suf- 
ficient to bring about the naturalization of any new 
word. 

Lichfield, venerable for its literary as well as 
ecclesiastical associations, witnessed this week a 
modern educational ceremony in the inauguration 
of a free public library and museum. Dr. Law, 
the chancellor of the diocese, presided on the occa- 
sion, and delivered the address. It was at Lich- 
field that Johnson was born, and at Dame Oliver's 
school first learned his letters. The Johnsonian 
associations of the pluce are many and interesting ; 
but besides these, literary men have respect for the 
place where Addison, and Garrick, and Dr. Wol- 
Jaston, and Bishop Newton, and many other dis- 
tinguished men, had their schooling. May the 
Lichfield Free Library help to give birth to or to 
nourish new native talent in the old cathedral city. 

Christopher North, in the May-Day paper, in his 
Recreations, celebrates the speed of the well-known 
** Highflier’ coach, with its “six in and twelve 
outsides, driver and guard excluded,—rate of mo- 
tion eleven miles an hour with stoppages!” 
‘‘Why in the name of Heaven,” exclaims Chris- 
topher, ‘‘are all people now-a-days in such haste 
and hurry? Is it absolutely necessary that one 
and all of this dozen and a half, Protestants and 
Catholics, alike anxious for emancipation, should 
be at a particular place at one particular moment 
of time out of the twenty-four hours given to man 
for motion and for rest?’ Christopher lived to 
travel at the rate of fifty-five, instead of eleven 
miles an hour, with stoppages, and the risk of life 
was not greater than in the old coaching days. 
Yet sometimes dire catastrophes occur, and the re- 
cent instance of an express train getting off the 
rails of the Great Northern induced Lord 
Brougham to bring before the Birmingham Con- 
ference the question of excessive speed in railway 
travelling. ‘Cwenty-five miles an hour, or some 
other maximum, Lord Brougham thought, might be 
fixed by legislation. Accidents to express trains, 
already rare, might be still further diminished by 
this prohibition, but it is scarcely a subject to be 
regulated by law. The majority of passengers go at 
even less than the steady pace of twenty-five 
miles, and those who travel faster do so at their 
own risk. This seems a strange subject for the 
impetuous Lord Brougham to take up. It would 
not have been so in his early days, when canvass- 

ng Yorkshire, for instance, calidus juventd. But 
his mind is as energetic and ubiquitous as ever, aud 
this railway paper was a pleasant episode in the 
grave discussions and deliberations in which Lord 
Brougham took part at Birmingham. 

The decision in the Westminster County Court 
this week, in the case of Fonblanque v. Buckstone, 
while involving a question of personal civility, also 
determines a general principle applicable to literary 
property. The facts are these. Mr. Fonblanque, 
junior, sent a manuscript play from Manchester to 
Mr. Buckstone, last December, in hope of its 
being accepted for the Haymarket Theatre. Re- 
ceiving no acknowledgment of its having reached 
the manager, Mr. Fonblanque wrote four or five 
successive notes, without eliciting any reply. At 
last he wrote that he was coming up to London to 
see after his manuscript. Still no notice was 
taken of his communications, and towards the end 
of April, the disappointed and probably enraged 
author called at the Haymarket. Here he was 
told by Mr. Wyld, the treasurer of the theatre, 
that Mr. Buckstone had left directions for the play 
being handed to him when he called. Five or six 
times during the month of May he returned on the 
strength of that promise, but still the play was not 
forthcoming. At the end of the month he again 
wrote for an explanation, stating that he had lost 

much time in the vain attempt to recover his 
manuscript, and that he would commence legal 
proceedings if it were not restored to him on the 


ensuing week. This threat at length brought out 
the missing play, which Mr. Fonblanque had been 
previously told. had been lost. The plaint having 
been issued, the legal proceedings were allowed to 
goon, Mr. Buckstone alleging in court that he de- 
feuded the cause on public grounds. The judge, 
Francis Bayley, Esq., a sound and able lawyer, 
after hearing the cause, decreed that the plaintiff 
was entitled to damages for loss from detention of 
property, and the costs of the journey to London, 
and the amount of costs in the action. The loss 
from the detention was not easily proved, as the 
play, even if returned at first, might have proved 
of no benefit to the author elsewhere. One shil- 
ling only was decreed as damages for the detention. 
An appeal has been spoken of, but it would be of 
no avail, as a judgment in the Queen's Bench 
would be far more certain for the plaintiff than in 
the County Court. Usage is the principle on 
which the decision wouldturn. It has been always 
the usage for authors to send to managers their 
plays for approval. The counsel might show how 
Goldsmith and others have complained of the long 
time that elapsed before a work was decided upon, 
but contemptuous silence about even the receipt of 
a work is not allowable on the part of a manager. 
Editors of newspapers and periodicals advertise 
that they do not undertake to return manuscripts. 
If Mr. Buckstone and other managers had published 
asimilar advertisement, Mr. Fonblanque might not 
have had ground for action, but the usage of the 
dramatic profession is on his side, in the absence of 
a special notice of the kind referred to. At all 
events, the result of the trial reads the lesson that 
civility as well as honesty is the best policy. 

Very interesting archxological discoveries have 
recently been made at Scarborough. <A few days 
since, some very beautiful gold ornaments of the 
Anglo-Saxon period were offered for sale in the 
town. They came into the possession of Lord Lon- 
desborough, who, ascertaining that they had been 
found in the cliff at Seamer, gave orders that fur- 
ther researches should be instituted at the same 
spot. They resulted in the discovery of several 
gold ornaments of remarkable beauty; of several 
fragments of pottery and glass, and of a skeleton 
lying on its right side, close to which was a large 
bronze ring. The additional discovery of several 
large iron nails led to the inference of there having 
at one time been another body interred in a wooden 
coffin. This being the only instance of the disco- 
very of gold ornaments in the north of England, 
it is regarded as established, not only that there 
was an early Anglo-Saxon settlement at Scarbo- 
rough, but that it was one of considerable wealth 
and importance. A lecture on the subject has 
been given by Mr. T. Wright, to the members of 
the local Archeological Society. 

Mr. Layard, as appears from a private letter 
which has found its way into the newspapers, has 
determined to start for India, and institute a per- 
sonal inquiry into the condition of the country. It 
is to be feared that Archeology is not among the 
sciences which may hope to be benefited by his ex- 
cursion. He expects to be back in May or June, 
and, characteristically keeping an eye to business, 
announces himself as quite at the service of any 
constituency that may do him the honour of elect- 
ing him during his absence. 

The Manchester people must have contracted a 
great taste for ‘‘ art-treasures exhibitions.” There 
is to be another held during the winter at the Royal 
Institution, the nucleus of which will be formed 
by the Soulages collection, but which will also in- 
clude copious contributions from the Museum of 
Ornamental Art at Kensington, and most probably 
from other sources. 

It is expected that Lord Brougham will shortly 
visit Liverpool, to inaugurate the newly-formed 
Queen’s College. 

Mr. John Inglis, Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, has been elected Lord Rector of King’s Col- 
lege and the University of Aberdeen, an honorary 
office which, like that of the lord rectorship of 


fession, until his speech in the case of Madeleine 
Smith gave him wider celebrity, but his accom. 
plishments as a scholar, as well as his ability asa 
lawyer, are highly estimated in his own country, 
The Rev. Dr. C. W. Russell, professor of ecele. 
siastical history in Maynooth College, has been 
advanced to the office of president of the College 

vacant by the death of the late Very Rey, Dr 

Renahan. —— j 

It is announced from Paris that the ‘Memoirs 

of M. Guizot (we made known some months ago 

that they were in preparation) are to be published 

in January next. It is certain that they will be 

read with eager interest, and it 1s believed that they 

will throw great light on the men and things of the 
period from 1830 to 1848, during which the eminent 
statesman and writer played a leading part on the 
political stage. 

On the first of this month the Tyrolese poet, 
Michael Senn, died in Innspruck, having not quite 
completed his sixtieth year. His life is one of 
those melancholy histories of wasted talents, dis. 
appointed hopes, and an embittered spirit, which 
the world, alas! knows too well, and has seen too 
often. He was endowed by nature with no con 
mon gifts, and as a youth was received into the 
best literary circles of Vienna. He was a friend 
of Schubert, for whom he composed many songs, 
among which we may mention the beautiful 
Schwanen Lied. The police looked with u. 
friendly eyes on this circle of clever and harmless 
friends. Senn was suspected and thrown into 
prison, where he lay for half a year. When once 
more set free he enlisted as a soldier, but the mili- 
tary career accorded little with his nature, and 
after some time he retired on a pension of 20) 
florins a year, about twenty pounds of English 
money. From this time his life was one series of 
misfortunes, which were in a great measur 
brought on him by his own soured temper. He 
sunk lower and lower, his best friends knew nd 
how to please him, his life was blasted and des 
late, and his noble intellect fell into decay. His 
poems were published in 1838, and amongst them 
are some that will not perish. A cyclus of poems 
called ‘Napoleon and Fortune’ have been con: 
pared to Cyclopzean walls, which giants have piled 
together of unhewn blocks of granite. Rough 
and soured, lonely and almost forgotten as he was, 
Michael Senn’s name will yet be remembered now 
he has passed away for ever. 

From Upsal, in Sweden, we learn that that ui: 
versity has lost one of her most celebrated profes 
sors, in the person of Professor Swaneborgen, who 
has just died, at the age of fifty-one ; also Rector 
Svedborn, the editor of the ‘ Astonblad,’ ore d 
the cleverest and best conducted newspapers of 
Stockholm, who has fallen a victim to the cholera 
at the above-named town. Herr Svedborn wasa 
man of great learning and scientific knowledg, 
and his loss will be severely felt both in the politica 
and literary world of his native country. 

Professor Brasseur has been appointed rector 
(provost) of the University of Ghent, in the placeal 
Monsieur Serrure, who has retired, a victim of the 
late religious differences in Belgium. : 

The Emperor of Austria has presented five hur 
dred florins to the town of Bassano, for the beaut 
fying and restoring the church of San Vito in the 
city. 
















































































































































































































































































































FINE ARTS. 

The Pcetical Works of Edgar Allan Pu. 
With Original Memoir, Sampson Lor, 
Son, and Co. 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Collected 
and Arranged by the Author. Samps02 
Low, Son, and Co. as 

Two renowned American poets, one living 

the other dead, one gifted with the rarest 

original powers, the other inspired by some © 
















Glasgow College, has been held by many of the most 
eminent public men of the day. The name of Mr. 








Inglis was not much known beyond the legal pro- 


the most refined thoughts and some of the 
sweetest melodies ever embodied in languagt 
have here in England received a tribute au 
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totheir eminence and popularity. Illustrated 
etry is a double luxury—a feast for eye and 
mind alike; the familiar verse reappears 
under new aspects of interest, and the intri- 
cacies or marvels of the draughtsman’s 
desiens are interpreted by the most appro- 
riate words. That such volumes as these 
should have been produced in this country is 
highly creditable to our taste and enterprise, 
and will as such be, no doubt, duly appre- 
ciated by Americans. Of the works of Ndgar 
Allan Poe, viewed critically, as examples of 
literary genius, it is not now our business to 
treat; and, indeed, their relative and peculiar 
positionin the world of poetic art has long been 
established. Their merits and their short- 
comings have often enough been displayed 
and commented upon: it is only with the new 
omamental guise under which they appear to 
the world that we have now to do. In truth, 
amore clegant volume, externally and inter- 
ually, has rarely appeared. The engravings 
are between fifty ad sixty in number, besides 
vignettes, which are as abundant as the poems 
themselves. First, there is a portrait of the 
author, engraved by Mr. J. Cooper, after a 
daguerreotype; and then the celebrated 
‘Raven’ poem comes in for its share of em- 
bellishment. This was the composition, as is 
well known, which, appearing in the ‘ Ameri- 
ean Review,’ a New York monthly magazine, 
first drew the attention of the world to the 
author’s singular and impressive powers. The 
designs which illustrate the ‘ Raven’ are four, 
all by Mr. John Tenniel, and engraved as 
before by Mr. J. Cooper. The various atti- 
tudes of the man, as he listens to the mys- 
terious knocking, as he watches the raven, 
andas he sits in his chair dreaming of the 
angels, are all firmly and literally described. 
At the end we find the mysterious bird 
perched upon the bust of Pallas. The ex- 
quisite poem ‘Lenore’ has two engravings. 
Mr. Pickersgill’s figure of the dying lady, 
“The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes, 
The life still there, upon her hair—the death upon her 
eyes,” 
is gracefully designed, not without the mourn- 
ful expression, indicated by the poet, linger- 
ing in her features ; and the crisp and delicate 
engraving by Mr. W. J. Linton is a gem of 
art. The group representing Lenore’s ascend- 
Ing spirit is designed by Felix Darley, a 
name less familiar to us, and engraved by 
Mr. Cooper. A drawing of the Coliseum, by 
Jasper Cropsey, has been engraved by Mr. 
W. Linton. ‘The attempt to render the 
silvery tone of moonlight, and the clear 
luminous shades of the darkest parts of the 
curved walls, will be duly appreciated by the 
critical observer. Next comes Mr. Birket 
Foster with his gorgeous woodland and 
mountain scenery. Spangled skies, rich 
foliage, glittering waves, and moonlit air, are 
scattered through his works with a profuse 
hand. We cannot but admire the boldness, 
mixed with judgment, which appears in many 
of these compositions. The distribution of 
light, though a little artificial, is always clever 
and effective, and the features of the scenery 
are natural, though carried sometimes to the 
verge of exaggeration. Nothing but con- 
stant recurrence to nature can maintain the 
Interest of such an ambitious style as this ; 
and it requires all the resources of memory 
and imagination to produce so large a succes- 
sion of ornamental landscapes. ‘The figures 
in this volume by Mr. Pickersgill are always 
good, and they have been in every instance 
fagraved by Mr. Linton with the same skill 
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as in that above mentioned. There is a 
Helen, clad in white, reclining on a violet 
bank, a figure carrying a dead body, in illus- 
tration of the poem of ‘ Ulalume,’ where the 
absence of muscular effort in the arms and 
legs is undoubtedly a defect, and a graceful 
figure of a woman about to lower her child 
from the baleony of a burning house, though 
again, perhaps, a little too unruffled, and 
making too slight an exertion. ulalie is 
very pretty, and in a style quite suited to 
Mr. Pickersgill. The groups representing 
scenes from Politian show the advantage of 
a distinct groundwork of individual character 
upon which to found designs. ‘They are 
firmer, truer, and more natural than the 
Dream Land, Eldorado, and others of that 
class. Sappho standing with feet upon 
the brink of the precipice, is another 
graceful but inanimate figure. It was 
not so she took the fatal leap. Mr. Crop- 
sey, besides the ruin above mentioned, 
figures a gloomy lake, and two scenes 
of the City in the Sea, with considerable 
power; Mr. Percival Skelton designs land- 
scapes with architectural ruins. Finally, Mr. 
A. M. Madot is a figure draughtsman on a 
large scale, a good deal in the style of Millais, 
as for instance in the scenes from Politian 
whilst the group from Tamerlane is certainly 
excellent, and Mr. Madot’s figures generally 
have been admirably reproduced by thevarious 
engravers. A memoir of Poe precedes the 
poems, from which we learn that such trifling 
matters as typographical errors used to throw 
him into an ecstasy of passion. This volume 
notwithstanding is not quite free from these 
flaws : we find “ Loeda” for “Leda,” ‘‘Pysche” 
for “‘ Psyche,” and “ Sybilic” for ‘* Sybillic”— 
varieties which we think would have vexed 
the irritable poet amid the splendours of 
illustration “a binding in which he appears 
before the world. , 

The volume in honour of Mr. Bryant is 
ornamented with scarcely less care and cost. 
The drawings are by Thomas Dalziel, Birket 
Foster, William Harvey, J. R. Clayton, J. 
Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, G. Duncan, William 
Harvey, Harrison Weir, and E. Duncan; 
the engravings all by the brothers Dalziel. 
From this array of names the character of the 
volume and its decorations will be easily un- 
derstood. Mr. Pickersgill’s Rizpah is one of 
the finest and most expressive figure draw- 
ings. Then W. Harvey’s Apennines is a 
noble pile of rocks and clouds, with an army 
in the gorge of a mountain valley. H. Weir 
excels in animals; and Thomas Dalziel has 
several clever designs, as The Crowded Street, 
Consumption, and Fairest of the Rural 
Maids, and several others. Indeed this ar- 
tist’s drawings display more thought and 
study than any of the rest. As a whole, 
though less brilliant in appearance than the 
preceding, this volume is admirably suited to 
the character of the poet whose writings it 
illustrates. A characteristic portrait of the 
writer is prefixed to the title-page. 





Letters on Connoisseurship ; or, the Anatomy 
of a Picture. By William Noy Wilkins. 
Chapman and Hall. 

A stncerE book on any subject, however 

trite in its maxims or obvious in its illustra- 

tions, is always welcome, and as such the 
above series of letters by Mr. W. N. Wilkins 
may be recommended to the reader. The 
author is himself an artist, whose works in 
landscape, being studies of scenery in Wales 
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and in the neighbourhood of Hampstead, have 
frequently of late years appeared on the walls 
of the British Institution and of the Society of 
British Artists. In the present instance, Mr. 
Wilkins has abandoned for a moment his easel 
for the pen, being moved with indignation at 
the high prices constant!y given for worthless 
pictures, and the exaggerated valuesetupon me- 
chanical skill, whilst the productions of original 
invention and real acquaintance with nature 
are neglected. 'The complaint which the writer 
makes is an old and a just one. People don’t 
always take the physic they ought to take, or 
hear the sermons they ought to hear, or buy 
the pictures they ought to buy. In painting, 
as in other protessions, too often the quack 
flourishes and is prosperous, whilst the true 
man is starving. False taste abounds either 
from imperfect faculties of observation, or the 
wilful following of unworthy guides. The 
labour of thought is overlooked, whilst the 
dexterity of the hand is applauded. Such 
are the errors that have constantly misled the 
multitude, and hung like a cloud over the 
path of the genuine artist. Against such 
errors the rules and remarks which Mr. Wil- 
kins has here brought together are most 
justly pointed; but they are such probably 
as no amount of teaching will ever wholly 
dispel. Mr. Wilkins divides his subject into 
three portions—first, the spirit of a picture, 
or those qualities which are absolutely essen- 
tial to every high work of art; secondly, the 
means by which this idea or notion is em- 
bodied ; and thirdly, the various substances 
used in the manipulation and construction of 
the work. In treating of the first of these 
branches, the author condemns the practice 
of judging a picture aecording to its commer- 
cial value, instead of its meaning and spirit. 
He says— 

“Tt is the fashion for most people, and for the 
dilettanti in particular, to regard art or a picture 
as an article of virt%, wholly apart from Nature or 
the object represented. They are for ever sinking 
the subject of the poem in their consideration of the 
metre—the intellectual in the technical; so that 
the faults of the artist, and the mechanical blem- 
ishes of the work (whether arising from the ve- 
hicles used or the lapse of time), come to be re- 
garded as inseparable peculiarities in the works of 
the painter, both ancient and modern. 

‘“‘When a picture, then, is presented to such 
minds, the idea that it excites is not that which 
the artist laboured to give, but is one of property 
and manipulation; until the object of all art, 
and the true spirit of the picture, is lost in the 
consideration of its texture, its pedigree, and the 
artist's name. 

‘* Hence have arisen those mistaken notions of 
the value of a work of art, that have led to that 
dependence upon the dealer and commercial con- 
noisseur, which it is the object of these letters to 
remove.” 

Still, with all deference to the writer, it 
must be admitted that the intellectual cha- 
racter of a painting, and its actual condition, 
are two diferent considerations, each in its 


way not unworthy the attention of the ob- 


server. In estimating the value of a picture, 
no dealer even of the slightest judgment 
would overlook the motives and subject of the 
work, whilst, on the other hand, he could not 
afford to neglect an examination of the state 
it was in. The writer’s reproof seems to us to 
be, in this instance, alittle misplaced. In the 
remarks that follow, upon the ideal character 
| of good works of art, every reader will concur. 
| The following passage will illustrate the 
writer’s view :— 

“Thus a good picture and a first-class work of 
art are not the same. The vulgar and the ignorant 
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will ever look to the drapery, the touch, and the 
texture, and finding those to their satisfaction, will 
buy and pronounce the work good. But the man of 
taste and education, of judgment and of genius, 
will seek for the motive or poem of the work, and 
its beauty, either of form or colour ; wanting which, 
he will call it bad, and the painter a mechanician, 
but not a poet. 

’ ‘It is true, however, that the faithful delinea- 
tion of a scene in Nature will, apart from any 
story or accessories, often move us strongly, for the 
language of Nature is the highest of all poems. But 
it is rarely in the commonplace that she speaks, 
and hence we say that the delineation of a common 
subject is not worthy of the artist’s labour, except 
for study or as a diagram. 

“True also, for some time past, the desire for 
novelty among art-admirers has called out the me- 
chanical powers of the painter on common subjects, 
in what has been termed ‘ Pre-Raphaelism ;’ but 
this has arisen as much from the reaction caused by 
previous carelessness in execution and abuse of ge- 
neralizing, as well as from the tendency of people 
to be taken with what they are most familiar with. 
Academies and artists, moreover, value such art 
chiefly as examples and as practice ; but the Vene- 
tian school of colour, and expression, still keeps its 
ascendancy, as it is also that art which the 
painter produces for himself in his studies, or when 
he keeps the poem of his work in view.” 


_Inthe chapter on Concentration, the author 
cites, by way of illustration, a work of Jan 
Steen, The Marriage Contract, in which are 
to be noticed five groups of figures, including 
the principal one—each group having its own 
centre of interest, yet all bearing upon the 
main subject. “This,” he adds, “is Nature.” 
We confess that this remark rather surprises 
us, and seems to tell against the principle 
which the writer himself is inculcating. 
Surely it is the art of the master that has 
contrived so to arrange his figures as to pro- 
duce an effect not always to be found in Nature 
herself. This we should say was Nature illus- 
trated and exemplified by Art. Pictorial 
arrangement and expression are the remain- 
ing qualities, which the author classes as the 
algebra of art among the intellectual pro- 
perties of a picture. 

We are next led to consider the means by 
which the art idea is to be embodied under 
the several heads of colour, style, form, 
and chiaroscuro. Here the remarks of a 
practical painter become of much value. 
Speaking of colour, he forcibly points out the 
evils of coarse handling, as exemplified in the 
present state of some of Turner’s best works. 

“It is necessary, first, that the colours should 
be such as one would see in Nature under the same 
effects of light and shade and climate, and also that 
they should be put upon the canvas in such a 
manner (particularly in small works, which require 
to be viewed near the eye) that no particle of paint 
shall be visible at the proper distance from the pic- 
ture ; for if by unskilful handling or unnatural co- 
louring we are reminded of the means by which the 
painter has produced his effect, the eye is no longer 
deceived, and the work passes from a painting to a 
highly finished or pretentious drawing. Unfortu- 
nately we have a very notable instance of this fact 
in the Turnersin the Vernon Gallery. These pic- 
tures, loaded with colour and varnish, have become 
so incrusted with dirt, which, it appears, it is 
impossible to remove, that all deception is out of 
the question. 

‘The great landscape-painter has indeed left us 
an example of the evils of coarse handling and the 
necessity of painting smoothly, not only as one 
means of concealing the flat surface or picture- 
plane, but for the better preservation of the work. 
Time, moreover, has acted on the lead with which 
these works were painted, and has destroyed this 
deceptive charm to a still.greater extent, many of 





tures, having only their story and expression, and 
that marvellous truth of form and effect for which 
Turner was so pre-eminent.” 


The author is less borne out by traditionary 
teaching and critical opinion when he says— 
“Tt is very common to hear people talk of the 
style of such and such an artist ; to find them pre- 
ferring one style, as it is called, to another, thereby 
acknowledging that they look upon pictures as 
pieces of furniture or articles of virtd. 

‘Now, strictly speaking, there is but one style, 
which is that which best imitates Nature. 

“Tt is true that no two painters are alike in 
their works ; but while those of Cuyp, Claude, and 
Turner are perfectly distinguishable, this difference 
does not arise from the style of each, but rather 
from the local colour and treatment caused by their 
predilection for certain effects in Nature by which 
they are known. To talk, therefore, or look for 
style, as such, in a work, is to go back a century, 
when Art was in its infancy in England ; for Gains- 
borough and Wilson, and even Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who had styles, would be thought unfinished 
and mannered now: Turner, too, is hardly free 
from the charge of paint. 

‘* Manner of some kind or other we must always 
have, but there can be but one ‘style,’—that by 
which Nature is best represented ; where neither 
the mechanical’ peculiarities of fresco nor oil are 
visible—although we should adopt the excellences 
of both ;—where the clear individuality of Nature 
alone shines through, in spite of canvas, paint, 
frame, and—that fruitful source of styles—the 
artist’s own expression.” 

Yet it may be argued, that whilst one 
artist’s conception of a subject is noble, and 
that of another mean; whilst one design is 
large and comprehensive, and another narrow 
and limited, styles much prevail. How, then, 
should we distinguish the school of Venice 
from that of Florence, or a modern French 
picture from a Flemish one? The remarks 
on form and chiaroscuro, on the other hand, 
are such as will meet with the hearty appro- 
bation of every lover of art. 

Lastly, when the subject of the substances 
that are employed in painting comes to be 
considered, our author’s observations are still 
more practical. He holds up to deserved 
reprobation the practice of painting a picture 
so as to last for three years only; he con- 
demns the use of lead, from its tendency to 
after darkening ; and shows how the vegetable 
and animal eager such as the lakes, 
gamboge, indigo, and Indian yellow, are 
changed by daylight alone in a few years. 
His opinion on the relative merits of the 
Turner and the Claudes in the National 
Gallery is thus given :— 

*€ Only just compare the Turner in the National 
Gallery with the Claudes on either side, or with the 
Cuyps adjacent, and note the purity and brightness 
of the latter, compared with which the Turner 
looks dirty ; the sky of the work having changed 
from the golden tone it once had, to the colour of 
yolk of egg, like a chromate of lead, as it is.” 


The following observations on the vehicle 
of painting also deserve extract :— 

‘Now, as Nature never exhibits either the 
flimsy washy patchings of an ordinary water-co- 
lour, or the greasy, glaring, and dark aspect of the 
ordinary conventional oil-painting, but rather the 
appearance of distemper or fresco, it follows that a 
work properly to resemble Nature should, if painted 
with oil, show no traces of the vehicle when 
finished, but should look more like a fresco seen 
under glass; or rather look like neither oil nor 
water, but having the power and force of the one 
with the jight and aerial aspect of the other. 

‘“‘The old master knew this; and when oil- 
painting was first adopted for its durability and 
freedom, the purest oil only was used, and that 


ee 
of the picture when the work was completed. This 
is now recognised by many of the modern schoo] 
of which Turner and the works of Malle. Ros 
Bonheur offer illustrations. So that the public hay 
come to regard this as a ‘new style,’ calling it 
‘chalky,’ or any other name which interested ¢. 
lumny may think fit to bestow. This method, 
however, of painting with simple oil (poppy or nut) 
is not only that by which Nature can be best inj. 
tated, it is also the most durable. My own studigg 
from Nature, painted in this manner, and with the 
simple earths and ochres, five years ago, are stil] 
bright and fresh ; while those which I had painted 
with lead and the usual palette have visibly dark. 
ened, and will become still more so with time o 
gaseous agents.” 


The writer gives in continuation some ex. 

cellent hints about varnishes, frames, on the 

lighting of galleries and hanging of pictures, 

to which we can do no more than refer the 

reader. He condemns the use of the word 

* National,” as applied to a gallery composed 

almost entirely of works by foreign masters; 

and sets his face against mythological and clas. 

sical subjects. The closing chapter of the 

book, however, willsurprise and perhaps amuse 

the reader. Mr. Wilkins speaks of the social 

position or status of the artist, and has dis 

covered that rt and artists at the present 

day are at the same low level as literature 

once was, when the professors of the latter 

were compelled to “ creep about,” as he says, 

“to find themselves Gahomovsitite graves;” 

and when actors and musicians were styled 
in acts of parliament “ diverting vagabonds.” 
“ Art,” he says, “is not respected ; the rising 
artist has nothing to expect from the favour 
able consideration of others, and feels he must 
remain in the background if he fail to tum 
his talents at once to commercial account. 
Well, but is this so great a hardship after all? 
Ought it to be so grievous to the rising genius 
to discover that after all he must condescend 
to make money of his talents if he wishes to 
be famous ? hy, the money he so much 
despises is the necessary medium of commutl- 
cation which measures the amount of his sue- 
cess, and gauges the degree of approbation 
his works have excited. The support thus 
forcibly extracted from the pockets of lis 
fellow-countrymen, when fairly won, does 
him as much honour as an idle oration or 4 
barren decoration, and is at least more useful. 
We think that not only the career of our 
great artists who have lived long enough for 
the busy world to appreciate their powers, 
but the actual comforts that spring from the 
commercial remunerations afforded by the 
English market, yield as much encourage: 
ment and promise, as much happiness to the 
artist in England, as in any other country of 
modern Europe. 

Let the question be only practically put to 
our English painters, and we have little doubt 
of the result. Which would they prefer? 
The high prices and inglorious retirement © 
England, or the occasional honours and deco- 
rations of France and Germany? Evils and 
obstacles there unquestionably are which 
attend the course of the rising painter. Such 
are the temptations to abandon works of high 
aim for mere catchpenny daubs and trifles; 
and the tyranny which is sometimes exercised 
over young beginners by a certain class 0 
dealers. In both these cases, however, th? 
remedy is in the young artist’s own hands. 
If he neglects high art for mere gain, or sells 
himself to a picture-jobber, it is almost 1m 
variably his own choice: he goes to rum with 
his eyes open. We cannoi, therefore, J 
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' Mr. Wilkins in his lament over the degenerate 
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social condition of artistsin England. Butin 
almost every other point we heartily commend 
his brief and sensible remarks : and we 
heartily wish him that success in his career 
which, from the candour and good feeling of 
these letters, he seems eminently to deserve. 


The Naples papers mention a painting by 
Mancinelli, which is now being exhibited in the 
Museo Borbonico, and exciting much attention. 
It is a duplicate, made by the King’s command, of 
a picture which was presented to the church in 
Tripoli; it represents the Virgin enthroned on 
clouds surrounded by choirs of angels, while 
below stand St. Francis and St. Rocco in an atti- 
tude of adoration. ‘The duplicate copy is to be 
placed in the Royal Gallery in Naples. 

The inauguration of the ‘‘ Escalade’ monument, 
a full description of which was given in the columns 
ofthe ‘ Literary Gazette’ of the 16th July, took place 
in Geneva, in memory of the attack of the Savoyards 
on the republican town in 1602. 

The collection of pictures bequeathed by Herr 
Tschager to the Ferdinandeum in Innspruck 
proves of far more value than was at first sup- 
posed. Herr T’schager was known to have spent 
large sums of money in purchasing paintings, but 
as he never permitted any one to see the fruits of 
his speculations, there was no power of estimating 
their real worth. It turns out that amongst the 
pictures are some masterpieces of Teniers, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Claude Lorraine, and Tintoretto, rich 
treasures for a gallery which as yet boasts nothing 
worth a connoisseur’s notice. 

A statue of Leonardo da Vinci is about to be set 
up at Milan, and it is estimated that it will cost 
nearly 20002. 

Herr Mohr, of Cologne, has just completed a 
most beautiful statue of the Virgin for the town of 
Diiren, which is to be placed on a niche in the me- 
morial which is about to be erected in that town. 
It is in the Gothic style of architecture, from the 
designs of Herr Schmidt. 

The model for the monument to Platen is now 
finished, and stands in the studio of the sculptor 
Halbig, in Munich, ready to be cast in bronze. 
The funds for this monument, as well as those for 
the Goéthe and Schiller group in Weimar, are 
greatly in arrear. Would it not be wiser to erect 
in Germany fewer public monuments, and to cal- 
culate their cost before they are begun ? 

The well-known Diisseldorf painter, Herr Keh- 
ren, has undertaken to finish the frescoes in the 
town-hall of Aix-la-Chapelle, which were beguu 
Many years ago (and which promised so much) by 
Alfred Rethel, who is now, and has been for the 
last two or three years, in a lunatic asylum on the 
banks of the Rhine, without hope of his ultimate 
recovery. 

All who have visited the baths of Germany, 
Ems, Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Carlsbad, Baden- 
Baden, &c., must be well acquainted with the 
bright, honest faces of the Tyrolese men and 
women who expose their wares for sale in the 
booth and arcades of these fashionable watering- 
places ; amongst them none is more attractive 
than the wood-cutting in all its various forms. A 
great change has been effected in these articles, 
formerly confined to chamois hunting on bodkin 
cases, Swiss chaléts, salad spoons and forks, small 
trays, and insignificant trifles which one bought 
a curiosities, and soon threw away when tired 
of them, or they got dirty or soiled, This year, 
however, the counters were covered with beauti- 
fully carved picture-frames and reading-desks, well 
executed crucifixes, and many small wooden statues, 
which were real works of art. We now read with 
Pleasure that in Berchtesgaden, in the Tyrol, 
whence many of these people come, a school of 
design is about to be established for the express 
purpose of improving the wood-cutting, one of the 
most important branches of Tyrolese winter indus- 
try. Thus does art penetrate with its holy and 
civilizing influences into all parts of the world; 
even into the deep and snow-buried valleys of the 

l has her cry gone forth, and the laborious 


industry of the peasants of these districts will, we 
hope, in future be enlisted under the banners of 
true art. 

A new exhibition of Art is to be opened at 
Vienna, which is likely to make a great sensation. 
It is to be annual, and is to differ materially from 
the customary academy exhibitions in that town. 
Not only Austrian but German and foreign artists 
will be invited to send in their works. A yearly 
sum for the next three years of ten thousand florins 
will be expended in the purchase of the works of 
exhibitors, without any reference to their country, 
only to the superiority of their pictures. The 
prizes awarded by the Court will be reserved for 
native artists, and the ‘‘ Reichel” prize, which has 
for the lagt few years been kept back, will again 
be given as usual ; also the interest of the exhibi- 
tion funds will be spent in prizes. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

On Monday evening commenced this winter’s 
series of Concerts for the People in St. Martin’s 
Hall. The programme was excellent, and the per- 
formances were generally good, but the attendance 
was not large, the hall being little more than half 
filled. This is generally the case, except when a 
name of extraordinary attractiveness is advertised 
for these occasions. When Miss Dolby or Mr. Sims 
Reeves appeared last season the room was over- 
crowded, but on most nights the expenses of the 
concert were not met, and the close of the season 
left the committee with debts above 200/., notwith- 
standing the large donations of benevolent persons 
for the encouragement of the scheme. The price 
of admission is too low, being only fourpence to the 
body of the hall. Those who care for a night of 
good music will pay more than that for the enjoy- 
ment. It is only by supplying an entertainment to 
compete with other public places of amusement 
that these concerts can become self-sustaining. 
Working men do not relish the half charitable and 
patronizing plan of subscriptions for their benefit, 
and few of the class attend for whom the concerts 
are principally intended. : 

The first of Mr. Hullah’s winter performances of 
sacred music was given this week. Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul was the oratorio; the soprano solos by 
Malle. de Villar, who made her debit in this country 
with much success last season ; the contralto solos 
by Miss Palmer ; tenor, Mr. Oldershaw ; and bass, 
Mr. Allan Irving; the choruses by the members 
of Mr. Hullah’s upper singing classes. 

An adaptation of a French play has this week 
been produced with marked success at the Olym- 
pic, under the title of Leading Strings. The plot, 
which is extended through three acts, instead of 
two, as in the original, is simple and easily told. 
Mrs. Leveson (Mrs. Stirling) has been left, when 
still young and beautiful, a widow with an only 
son (Mr. S. Vining), to whose training she is 
affectionately devoted. Also under her charge is 
a young and fair ward, Edith Belford, (Miss 
Swanborough,) with whom, in due time, master 
Frank falls in love. The mother is at first blindly 
unconscious of what is going on, till enlightened 
by the revelations of Binnings, the old and confi- 
dential family butler (Mr. Addison). The match is 
dreaded by Mrs. Leveson, who knows that Edith 
has no true love for her son, but is actuated merely 
by selfish ambition, wealth and position being her 
objects. At first Mrs. Leveson attempts to forbid 
the match by authority, but as Frank shows 
symptoms of rebellion, the mother resolves to 
substitute stratagem for force, and the result of 
her scheme proves that she had her son even still 
in leading strings. The mother’s consent is given 
to the marriage with Edith, on condition of the 
delay of a month, which they were to spend in the 
country remote from society and receiving no visi- 
tors. A wise moralist and philosopher has said 
that two young people under such circumstances 
would inevitably become lovers and be married, 
but Mis. Leveson’s practical observation of life and 
knowledge of her son led her to judge otherwise. 
Shut up from all other excitement, the company of 








Edith gradually became monotonous and tiresome, 
and when longing for some event to break the 
tedium of the rural prison, Flora Mackenzie (Miss 
Wyndham), a pretty Scotch cousin, full of natural 
buoyancy and artless frankness, is first met acci- 
dentally, as he thought, but thrown in his way by 
the skilful mother. /rank falls in love with Flora 
at sight. He is relieved from his engagement to 
Edith by her grasping at an unexpected offer from 
a country baronet. It is by the excellence of the 
acting in every part that this slight piece owes its 
success. Mrs, Stirling gives a charming represen- 
tation of the widow, with her fond anxiety lest her 
son should break from her leading strings. The 
part of the old butler is played by Mr. Addison 
with great humour, and the performances of Miss 
Wyndham, Miss Swanborough, and Mr. E. Vining 
are all that could be desired. The literary merit of 
the piece is small. In the first act the dialogue is 
tedious, and there are few points of the least wit 
or cleverness. Mr. Troughton has not even taken 
the pains to adapt the story to English ideas. He 
makes the mother oppose the match because Edith 
is of good family, though poor, and would there- 
fore despise the son of a banker—not a likely idea in 
English society. The young lady in the last act 
talks of “charcoal or the river,” modes of death 
both of which savour of the banks of the Seine, 
When a play is not professedly a translation, an 
English author might as well adapt the ideas as the 
language, the plot being the only attraction of the 
piece common to both countries. 
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Physical Section. 

Montreal, Aug. 14, 1857. 
Captain WiLKEs, U.S.N., ‘On the Zodiacal 
Light,’ presented the results of the various observa- 
tions made by the Exploring Expedition under his 
command. It was found that the light had not 
changed its character since its discovery, more than 
two centuries ago. The various theories of its 
origin—that it is derived from the atmosphere of 
the Sun; that it isa nebulous ring with the Sun 
as a centre; that it isa nebulous ring with the 
Earth as a centre ; that it is a nebulous matter 
floating in space, from which showers of stars may 
be traced when the matter comes in contact with 
the Earth—were all disputed by Captain Wilkes, 
who has found it impossible to reconcile them with 
facts. He ascribes the phenomena to the light of 
the Sun falling perpendicular to the atmosphere of 
the Earth, in the plane of ecliptic, and illustrated 
his theory by comparing the effect to that produced 
by a single ray of the Sun entering a darkened 
room, making visible that particular portion thus 
illumined. 

Professor E. S. Snell On the Vibrations of the 
Fall over the Dam at Holyoke, Mass.’ ‘ The fall 
of the water causes a rarefaction of the air behind, 
which, in turn, produces the pulsatory motion of 
the sheet. The vibrations vary with changes in 
the atmosphere, or in the depth of the water pass- 
ing over the dam, At one observation I counted 
one hundred and thirty-seven, and at another two 
hundred and fifty-six vibrations in one minute. 
These are communicated to the land and the build- 
ings in the neighbourhood, as has been shown by 
counting the vibrations of a window-sash, which 
gave the same result as a count at the base of the 
fall.” Mr. Snell observed that his observations had 
been limited, but that he deemed the phenomenon 
worthy of further attention. 

Rev. Thomas Hill submitted a chart of the annu- 
lar eclipse to take place March 14, 1858, demen- 
strating that its beginning will be visible only from 
east of longitude 69 degrees west from Greenwich, 
and its close only from east of a line joining the west- 
ern end of Lake Superior with the city of Mobile. 
Mr. Hill then offered some remarks upon a new 
form of arithmetical complements to be used in 
constructing a machine intended—unlike that of 
Leibnitz—‘‘ pro his qui olera aut pisces vendunt.” 
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He has each digit marked upon the calculating 
machine, and, by its side, its difference from the 
highest digit. By this means it will be possible to 
subtract and divide by the same movements as 
those which add and multiply. 

‘ Notes on the Measurement of a Base Line on 
Epping Plains, Washington county, Maine, for the 
Primary Triangulation of the Eastern Section of 
the Coast of the United States,’ was the title of a 
paper read by Professor A. D. Bache, of Washing- 
ton. He stated that the selection of this interior 
site—between Bangor and Calais—was rendered 
necessary, by the absence of any long beach on the 
coast of Maine. The measurement showed that 
the mean level of line is 257 feet above tide water. 


Geological Section. 


Professor J. W. Dawson, ‘On the Varieties and 
Preservation of the Sternbergia,’ exhibited several 
specimens of this fossil, and proved that it is formed 
of the pith of other plants, the wood of which de- 
cayed easily. Upon various observations carefully 
made at ditferent times, he founded the supposition 
that the coal-fields of Eastern America were com- 
posed of the pith and bark of plants of the era of 
the coal formation ; and that these plants are coni- 
ferous and rush-like. 

Professor J. P. Lesley, of Pennsylvania, spoke 
upon the subject of the ‘Tongued Flexures in the 
Brood Top Coal.’ He presented a plan of a coal 
bed in which he found a series of these flexures 
more favourable for examination than any he had 
before heard of. Flexures have hitherto presented 
great difficulty to miners, who are unable to pursue 
their labours after reaching one of the points, it 
being impossible to determine the future course of the 
vein. Professor Lesley offered a solution of this pro- 
blem, which he believed to be applicable in all cases. 

Sir William E. Logan, ‘On the Division of the 
Azoic Rocks of Canada into Huronian and Lau- 
rentian,’ argued the propriety of a division of the 
Azoic rocks of Canada, and showed that the litho- 
logical character of one differed from the other ; 
that the lower beds of the Huronian were composed 
of the ruins of the Laurentian ; that the Huronian 
have a thickness of 10,000 feet, and are strongly 
marked by copper, rendering them of great eco- 
nomic importance ; that their out-crop can be 
traced from Lake Huron to Lake Temiscaming ; 
and that they appear over all Canada to the east 
of this out-crop, comprehending an area of 200,000 
square miles. 

Professor T. Sterry Hunt, ‘On some Mineral 
Waters, and the Origin of Magnesian Rocks.’ 
After alluding to the importance, in a geological 
point of view, of the deposits from mineral waters, 
he developed his theory of the origin of magnesian 
rocks such as dolomites and magnesites. He re- 
garded these as produced by the action of carbonate 
of soda upon sea-water, which first eliminates the 
greater part of the lime in solution, and then in 
additional quantity gives precipitates of pure mag- 
nesian carbonate. Many mineral waters contain 
large amounts of carbonate of magnesia dissolved 
by the aid of other salts, and deposit the magnesia 
where the water is evaporated. He thus regards 
the carbonates of magnesia in rocks as formed from 
waters containing magnesian salts, either by direct 
precipitation by carbonate of soda, which may take 
place in deep seas, or by the conformation of magne- 
sian waters just described in shallow basins. The 
facts of the occurrence of dolomite as the cement 
of a coralline limestone and of conglomerates, was 
also commented upon, and shown to furnish con- 
firmation of this theory of the origin of magnesian 
sediments. 

Professor George H. Cook, of Rutger’s College, 
New Jersey, ‘On a Subsidence of the Coast of New 
Jersey, and of some of the adjoining States.’ The 
Professor adduced as arguments in favour of the 
supposition of a subsidence—first, the occurrence 
of remains of trees in place of their growth and 
below tide-level in Delaware Bay, on the Atlantic 
shore of New Jersey, and on the south shore of 
Long Island, quoting the statements of Professors 
Hitchcock and Dawson and Sir Charles Lyell ; 
second, the fact that this subsidence is distinct 


from a former subsidence and elevation which has 
left its mark along our shores. That the present 
subsidence is still going on he believes to be 
proved by the killing of trees by salt water ; by 
the burying of islands in the uplands of salt marsh ; 
and by its effects on the efficiency of mills located 
on tide water. He judges that the subsidence is 
at the rate of two feet a century. 


Physical Section. Aug. 15, 1857. 

Rev. George Jones, U.S.N., ‘Observations on 
the Zodiacal Light at Quito, Ecuador, with De- 
ductions.’ These observations tended to over- 
throw the theory proposed by Capt. Wilkes. 
They were made from a hill 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, where the atmosphere was of 
uncommon brilliancy. Mr. Jones described the 
various appearances of the light, and deduced the 
following opinions :— Ist, That the substance 
giving the light forms a complete circle across the 
sky ; 2nd, That this circle is a great circle in the 
heavens, one hundred thousand miles from the 
earth, and 28° wide ; and, taking its central light 
as a guide, was at the time of the observation in 
longitude 242° ; 8rd, That it is a complete circle, 
distinct by itself, geocentric (é. e., having the earth 
for its centre.) Mr. Jones gave an idea of the 
brightness of this substance by saying that if the 
light of the Milky:Way be represented by an as- 
cending scale from 0 to 20, the Zodiacal light will 
be represented by 6 to 7. He mentioned that the 
light is not observed by the inhabitants of Ecua- 
dor, nor was it seen by Humboldt. In relation to 
the above, Prof. Peirce, of Cambridge, affirmed 
that, judged by dynamical theories alone, the 
theory of Mr. Jones was the only one that could 
be sustained, and spoke warmly in support of it. 
Capt. Wilkes thought the annular character of 
the ring was not established by the arguments 
adduced. Prof. Olmstead, of New Haven, said 
that he had studied the subject for twenty years, 
and he agreed with the theory propounded by Mr. 
Jones. 

Professor Bache, ‘On the Winds of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States,’ being the results of 
observations made at San Francisco and San 
Diego, in connexion with the Coast Survey. At 
those places westerly winds preponderated greatly, 
while on our coast easterly winds are most com- 
mon ; there the west winds are to the east as eight 
to one. The west winds increase in summer, and 
decrease in winter. The north-west wind prevails 
at Astoria and San Diego, and the south-west at 
San Francisco. The summer months are windy, 
and those of winter calm. March and September 
are our most windy months at the East, and are 
there the calmest. 

Professor Henry, ‘On the Physical Conditions 
Determinate of the Climate of the United States.’ 
He spoke of the winds, and explained the prepara- 
tions that have been made for observing and re- 
cording their direction, and stated that the results 
of their observations will greatly aid the philosopher 
in determining the laws and effects of the winds. 
The topographical character of the country was 
considered. He stated that the Apalachian range 
has no effect upon the atmosphere, because the 
wind is dry when it ascends, and, after expanding 
in the cold, contracts again during its descent, and 
is restored to its original temperature. On the 
Rocky Mountains, however, the temperature is 
far warmer than in the same latitude below, be- 
cause the west wind, coming moist from the 
ocean, is condensed, and thus heat is evolved, so 
that the wind comes down upon the plains hot and 
dry. The power of their tornadoes was explained 
as owing to their course, which is onward and 
upward, not gyratory. 

Dr. Wynne, of New York, ‘On the Influence 
of the Gulf Stream upon the Climate of the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States.’ He treated the sub- 
ject hygienically, stating that the peculiar confor- 
mation of the bottom of the sea affects the Gulf 
Stream, and consequently the climate. The in- 
vestigations of tlic Coast Survey show that there is 
a range of mountains on the bottom of the sea off 
the coast, maintaining a course similar to that of 
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the Apalachian chain. This configuration shows 
that the Gulf Stream is not a continuous stream of 
warm water, but is composed of warm bands, 
interspersed with cooler ones. From this was 
traced the salubrity of Newport and other water. 
ing places. 

Professor G. C. Forshay, of Texas. ‘Some of 
the Phenomena of the Texas Norther and Climato. 
logy.’ His theory is, that this strong wind, often 
attaining a speed of forty miles per hour, comes, not 
from the north, but from a stratum of cold air, gene. 
rally about three miles above the earth. “It often ” 
said Professor Forshay, ‘strikes the earth ‘buttend 
foremost;’ that is, it travels backward over the earth 
from south to north, generally at a rate of about 
twenty-five miles per hour, the southerly current 
of air maintaining its usual rate of speed of about 
forty miles per hour.” He believes it to he a vio. 
lent temporary trade wind—a sudden blast of air 
from the high dry south-west. In a discussion 
which ensued, on the ‘‘periodicity” of atmospheric 
conditions, it was generally admitted that storms, 
calms, and particular conditions of the air, often 
recur at regular intervals. 

Professor A. D. Bache, of Washington, described 
the method of determining the longitude of Fer. 
nandina, Florida, by the transportation of chrono- 
meters to that place from Savannah. The best 
charts differ nine miles in the longitude of that 
island. Professor Bache and his assistants made 
about 3000 observations, with satisfactory results, 

Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, 
‘On some Phenomena of Ice.’ He explained the 
creation of a remarkable crystal, which had been 
formed in the freezing of a pail of water, and pro- 
truded above the solid mass to a height of several 
inches. During freezing solidification takes place 
from the outside inwards; and in the case speci- 
fied, the expanding mass of ice had forced the 
water upward in the centre, where it froze asit 
ascended, thusforming the crystal, Professor Henry 
observed that a solid mass of ice contracts like 
other solids, until finally it cracks asunder; this 
separation occurs in the place of the least resistance, 
which in lakes or ponds is the narrowest part. 
Sometimes it takes place in the ground, causing 
fissures, and when it happens beneath a building, 
the building itself is rent asunder. In the course 
of discussion, it appeared that Dr. Leconte, of 
South Carolina, had already presented a paper be- 
fore a Charleston meeting, covering this whole sub: 
ject of the mechanical laws of ice. 


Geological Section. 


Professor Dawson, of Montreal, ‘On the Newer 
Pliocene Fossils of St. Lawrence Valley.’ He 
exhibited and described several species of shells 
discovered in this valley, and stated that they 
were evidently littoral and cicalittoral. He had 
discovered no fresh-water shells among them. The 
highest locality in which they were found was 01 
the mountain from which Montreal derives its 
name, some 470 feet above the level of the sea. 
The next most important elevation was on the 
Ottawa river, between one and two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. From the elevation at 
which these shells were found, and the climate in 
which the analogous shells of the present time ate 
found, Professor Dawson said that important in- 
ferences might be drawn as to the sea area and cli- 
mate of the time when the shells were deposited. 
Dr. A. A. Gould, of Boston, thought that the 
opinion of Sir Charles Lyell, that the fossil shells 
of Beauport indicated a much more Arctic climate 
formerly than at present, could not be sustained. 
Colonel Whittlesey stated that in the region le 
had examined, extending from the eastern shore of 
Lake Erie to the Lake of the Woods, although the 
physical characters of the depositeresembled those 
of this region, yet the shells were all fresh-water 
shells, and the buried timber showed that the de 
posits had been of fresh water. Another member 
suggested that the deposits of the St, Lawrence 
Valley were formed from salt water, at a time 
‘when those referred to by Colonel Whittlesey 
had risen from salt water and were under sat 
water. 
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Colonel Charles Whittlesey, ‘On the Fluctua- 
tins of Level in the North American Lakes.’ 
He stated, as the result of the observations of more 
than twenty years upon the chain of North Ame- 
rican lakes, that there were three kinds of fluctua- 
tion, which he had called the Secular, the Annual, 
and the Local. The Secular extends over a period 
of several years, being independent of the others. 
The Annual is such as the name indicates. The 
Local is a fitful and irregular rise or fall of the 
water, lasting for three or four minutes, the effects 
remaining for twenty-four hours ; its cause is un- 
known, and it occurs when the water is perfectly 

lacid. Colonel Whittlesey suggested that the cause 
might be magnetic, or magneto-electric, and urged 
the study of the phenomena. Professor Dewey 
observed that the fluctuations might be caused by 
tornadoes sweeping away large quantities of water 
from the shore, which rushes back to its level. 
Millard Fillmore stated that a fluctuation of fifteen 
feet occurred in 1844 at Buffalo. 

Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, ‘On the Parallelism be- 
tween the Rocks of the Laurentian and Silurian 
Systems.’ He traced a similarity between the 
felspathic rocks of the two series represented 
by the hyperites and labradorites in the one, 
and the euphotides and diorites in the other. 
He signalized the garnets and pyroxenes and 
diallage rocks of the two series, and showed 
that the serpentines, with some little diffe- 
rence in constitution, are common to both. The 
tales of the Silurian series are represented by the 
Rensellaerite of the Laurentian, a silicate of mag- 
nesia almost identical with tale. The absence of 
iron from many felspathic rocks, and the accumu- 
lation of this metal in the associated strata, which 
in the carboniferous period and more recent times 
isdue to the influence of organic matter, lead us 
to infer that in these older rocks organic elements 
may equally have played a part. The altered De- 
vonian and Jurassic strata offer similar mineralogi- 
cal characters to those of the older series, and we 
may conclude that the chemical and physical con- 
ditions which presided at the formation of the 
oldest strata were essentially identical with those 
which have operated to produce the sedimentary 
rocks of more recent periods. 

Professor Ramsay, of London, ‘On the Physi- 
cal Break, and the Break in the Succession of Life 
in the British Rocks.’ He exhibited a chart, show- 
ing the successive fossiliferous strata found in 
Great Britain, marked with the number of genera 
and the number of species of fossils fuund in each, 
and also the number of genera and species which 
pass from any one system to the next above. He 
said that the extinction of the animal and vege- 
table species of fossils was not by any means 
owing to a sudden convulsion of nature, but to 
ordinary physical changes, such as are constantly 
in progress, even at the present time. In an in- 
teresting discussion that ensued, Professor Hitch- 
cock inquired if any of the species of fossils men- 
tioned ran through the whole series of fossiliferous 
rocks, Mr. Ramsay replied that such was the 
case with the Lingulz, and as to the others he 
could not say. Several gentlemen spoke of the 
importance and high interest of the subject ; and 

fessor Dawson closed the discussion for the 
time by alluding to the many difficulties the geo- 
logist has to encounter, not the least of which is 
that of being obliged to measure time by a scale 
whose subdivisions are yet undetermined. 

Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, ‘On General Considerations 
on the Metamorphism of Sedimentary Rocks.’ 
Recent geological research has shown that the crys- 
talline salts of various regions are stratigraphi- 
cally identical with unaltered sediments of Silurian, 
Devonian, and even of later secondary age, al- 
though regarded as primitive rocks by the geolo- 
gists of the last generation. Besides those sedi- 
mentary rocks of mechanical origin, we have others 
of organic origin, and finally deposits of limestone, 

olomite, magnesite, carbonates and oxide of iron, 
and Manganese. ‘These chemical deposits are often 
mingled with those of mechanical origin. He 
regards the changes as having been produced by 
the action of small amounts of carbonate of soda 
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in aqueous solution, forming with the quartz sili- 
cate of soda, afterwards decomposed by the car- 
bonate of lime, the yielding silicates of these bases 
reproducing the alkaline of soda. At the close of 
Mr. Hunt’s remarks, Professors Horsford, Silliman, 
Chapman, and Caswell, and Mr. Ramsay, spoke in 
support of Mr. Hunt’s views. 

Dr. Berthold Seemann, of London, ‘On the Par- 
thenogenesis of Animals and Plants.’ He stated 
that in some of the lower orders of animals cases 
of parthenogenesis had been discovered, and that 
in certain plants they were often to be met with. 

Sir William E, Logan read a communication 
from Sir Roderick Murchison, who expressed 
regret at his necessary absence, and transmitted to 
the Association intelligence respecting the age of 
certain sub-crystalline rocks in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which he had been able to determine 
exactly during a recent visit, and which was found 
to correspond with his own opinion previously pub- 
lished. 

Professor B. Silliman, of New Haven, described 
a ‘New System of Dressing Metallic Ores.’ After 
reducing the ore to a sufficient fineness by stamp- 
ing, he proposes to subject it to the operation of a 
vessel shaped like an inverted cone, provided with 
an apparatus near the bottom for admitting and 
regulating a flow of water under hydrostatic pres- 
sure. Within this vessel is placed a plunger, 
shaped like two cones joined at the bases, of such 
size as to leave a space between it and the inside 
of the vessel. The produce of the stamping-mill 
is thrown into the top of the conical vessel, and 
water is admitted. The result is, that the lighter 
particles rise to the top, and flow over the sides of 
the vessel. The heavier particles, including the 
ore, flow out of a hole in the bottom, and are then 
treated substantially as in the Cornish method, 
though with certain improvements which add to its 
efficacy. Professor Silliman stated that by this 
machinery orecontaining only one per cent. of valu- 
able metal was so prepared that it was sent to 
market with forty per cent. of metal. 

Sir William E. Logan, ‘On the Probable Subdi- 
vision of the Laurentian Series of Canadian Rocks,’ 
described a peculiar species of Laurentian lime- 
stone, which he thought sufficiently distinct to de- 
serve'a separate name. But what the name should 
be, he said he was not’ yet able to state. Professor 
J. D. Dana exhibited some Species of Trilobite 
from the Potsdam Sandstone of Keesville, N. Y., 
not over an eighth of an inch in diameter. Their im- 
portance in geological investigation was discussed 
by Professor Hall and others, Professor Chapman 
submitted some notes on the Deposition of Metal- 


liferous veins ; on the subject of the Saltness of 


the Sea; and on the Atomic Constitution and 
Crystalline Form as Principles for the Classifica- 
tion of Minerals. 


Ethnologieal Sub-Section. 


Professor J. P. Lesley, of Pennsylvania, ‘On 
the Word Celt.’ The Professor proposed to show 
that the word is not ethnological but mythological. 
Those who were conversant with the first great 
mysteries of mythology were designated by names 
from which he derived the world “Celt.” The 
introduction of this subject opened a wide and in- 
teresting discussion. 

Professor James D. Dana, of Yale College, ‘On 
Thoughts on Species,’—a learned essay upon the 
questions—What is a species? Are species per- 
manent? What is the basis of variations in 
species ? 

Professor Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, ‘On the 
Supposed Uniformity of Cranial Type throughout 
all Varieties of the American Race.’ He said that in 
common with other investigators he had accepted 
implicitly the investigations of Mr. Morton, but 
in the course of his investigations, and especially 


after an examination of twenty-eight skulls of 


Canadian aborigines, he had been led to place less 
faith in Mr. Morton’s generalizations. Mr. Mor- 
ton had stated that there was a recognizable unifor- 
mity of type among all the Anti-Columbian inha- 
bitants of this country, with the exception of the 





Esquimaux. Professor Wilson, however, had found 
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several skulls near Detroit which approximated 
the elongated Esquimaux type, and he believed 
that the distinction between the Esquimaux and the 
other former inhabitants of this continent was less 
in the form of the cranium than in the configura- 
tion of the face. Several other gentlemen ex- 
pressed the opinion that further investigation would 
tend to weaken the opinions of Mr. Morton. 

Professor M. B. Anderson, of Rochester Univer- 
sity, ‘On the Classification of the Varieties of Man,’ 
presenting successively some of the various theories 
respecting the number of the original species of 
man, one of which fixed the number as high even 
as sixty-three, and finally mentions the opinion of 
Professor Agassiz, who conceives man to be of one 
species, with a number of separate creations. He 
spoke of the difficulties that attended every theory, 
and, without advancing any of his own, suggested 
a discussion on the subject. He was not disposed 
fully to accept that of Agassiz, because of the ob- 
jections against admitting miracles when any pos- 
sible natural causes could be found. 





Mathematical Section. 
Aug. 18th, 1857. 

Mr. E. S. Ritchie, of Boston, ‘On an Improved 
Construction of Ruhmkorff’s Induction Appara- 
tus.” The improvements consist in making the 
strata of the wire in the secondary helix perpendi- 
cular instead of parallel with the axis ; in making 
the insulation more perfect, and obviating, in a 
great measure, the danger of a discharge of the 
spark from one stratum to another ; in substituting 
for De la Rive’s interrupter, one which makes the 
breaks instantaneously; and in its being entirely 
under the operator’s control. In the apparatus 
exhibited by Mr. Ritchie the length of wire is 
60,000 feet, and he has obtained from it a spark of 
103 inches with a battery of four elements—the 
largest spark yet obtained in Europe having been 
4} inches, The original machine was the result of 
the researches of Faraday, Henry, and Fizian, and 
gives a current of high intensity, with a quantity 
immensely greater than can be obtained from the 
electrical machine. Professor Henry observed 
that the machine indicates that electricity is 
only a polarization of matter, all of which is 
capable of one of the two forms of polarization 
—one by friction and one by magnetism; and 
the polarization of ponderable matter draws a line 
between electricity and magnetism. Ona motion of 
Mr. Sherwin, of Boston, Mr. Ritchie was requested 
to give a further exhibition of the phenomena 
of his apparatus. Professor Lovering testified to 
the great superiority of the instrument over all 
others. 

Professor D. Olmsted, of Yale College, ‘ On the 
Electrical Hypothesis of the Aurora Borealis.’ 
He believes the aurora to be cosmical in its na- 
ture, or derived from matter connected with the 
planets. First, because of its great extent, often 
far above our atmesphere; second, because the 
same phenomenon occurs simultaneously in places 
widely different in longitude; third, from the ve- 
locity of its motion ; fourth, from its periodicity, 
especially its secular periodicity, which may be con- 
sidered as well established. Professor Olmsted 
thinks it may revolve around the sun, and that it 
is, perhaps, connected with the zodiacal light. 
He is disposed to doubt the arguments of those 
who ascribe an electrical origin to the phenome- 
non, because it prevails in latitudes where the 
amount of electricity is least. On the motion of Dr. 
Boynton, Mr. Coffin, of Boston, was permitted to 
make a statement in relation to the influence of the 
aurora upon the Boston Fire Alarm Telegraph, 
during the fall of 1853, when the operators were 
able to complete the circuit without the aid of a 
battery, so long as the aurora was in view. Pro- 
fessor Olmsted admitted that the aurora has mag- 
netic properties, although, in his belief, it is not 
created by electricity. Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, 
defended his own theory against the opinions of 
Professor Olmsted. 

Professor A. D. Bache, of Washington, read a 
paper ‘On the Heights of the Tides of the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States.’ A comparison of the 
heights of the tides along the coast leads him to 
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form three groups of figures, corresponding with 
three great bays on the coast, the tides being least 
at the outermost extremities of the bays, and 
greatest at the heads. The first of these bays, 
which he calls the “‘ Southern,” extends from Cape 
Florida, where the tide is 1°3 feet in height, to 
Cape Hatteras, where it is 2 feet, with Port Royal, 
7 feet, as the head. The second extends from 
Cape Hatteras to Nantucket, 1°2 feet, with Sandy 
Hook, about 5 feet, as the head. The third in- 
cludes Massachusetts Bay and the Bay of Fundy, 
or from Nantucket to Cape Sable, 8 feet, with its 
vertex at the head of the Bay of Fundy, 36 feet. 

Professor Stephen Alexander, of Princeton, 
N. J., ‘On Special Harmonies of the Distances 
and the Periodical Times of the Bodies composing 
the Solar System, and the Physical Hypothesis to 
which this State of Things seems to be Referable.’ 
His hypothesis is, that the division of the spheroidal 
ring of nebulous matter about the sun took place 
at a period far antecedent to the period fixed upon 
by Laplace. 


Natural History and Geography. 


The first subject considered was Professor 
Peirce’s discovery, that the principal lines of 
the continents are arcs of great circles, tangent 
to the polar circles, with but three promi- 
nent exceptions, two of which are tangent to the 
tropical circles. These two are the North coast of 
South America, and the Islands of the Pacific. 
The facts of Professor Peirce’s discovery seem to 
indicate that the sun had an influence in the for- 
mation of continents. It is evident that while the 
sun is in the vicinity of the solstices—for about 
two-thirds of the year—the circles which are tan- 
gent to the polar circles separate the illuminated 
from the unilluminated portion—or the portion 
under the influence of the Sun from that deprived 
of its influence—and that they become the circles 
of the greatest variations of the temperature. So 
that, when the first foundation of solids in cooling 
began, they would be the lines that separated the 
frozen from the melted portions of the surface ; and 
consequently, as the solidification increased, would 
become the lines of natural cleavage. Then, with 
the shrinking of the solid, it would be along some 
one of these lines that the first separation of conti- 
nent from ocean would occur ; and this separation, 
once commenced, would always remain, because 
the bottom of the ocean, from the cold water de- 
scending to it, would be cooling rapidly, as also the 
tops of the continent, from the cold air constantly 
rising. These coast lands are necessarily the hottest 
parts of the surface, and therefore those are the 
parts of the shell where the crust is thinnest. With 
the first crisping of the surface, in the process of 
shrinking, these lines would give the direction to 
the currents of the ocean, and thus the laws of the 
beautiful theory of the winds and currents of the 
ocean, expounded in the Physical Section by Pro- 
fessor Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, would 
be developed. These currents consist principally 
of the primitive Gulf Stream, the Atlantic, and 
the corresponding current of the Pacific Ocean. 
The current of the Atlantic would act to keep the 
surface of Europe in a more open state than any 
other part of the earth, and would occasion the 
peculiar irregularity which is now observed in the 
mountains of that country. Professor Peirce said : 
“In reference to the charge with which certain 
papers have recently been laden, of my having 
appropriated the labours of another person, I must 
be permitted to state that there is no allusion to 
the facts which I have brought before the Associa- 
tion, either in his published book or in his memoir, 
which has also been printed at full length, and 
which every one may read and judge of for him- 
self, and which no one can now steal. With re- 
gard to his speculations, they are so opposed to my 
own, that if he is right I am altogether wrong, and 
if I am right he is wrong; and IJ have no desire to 
claim his wild conglomeration of vagaries, which 
seem to me worthy only of the institution to which 
he would have consigned one of the most venerated 
and beloved of our members.” Professor Guyot 
said that’he was hardly prepared to admit that the 





coincidence referred to was more than accidental, 
Some years since he had grouped the reliefs of the 
world into a series of slopes and counter-slopes at 
rightangles toeach other. According to his theory, the 
triangle was the fundamental form of the continent. 

Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, de- 
scribed a ‘ New Method of Determining the Com- 
mercial Value of Saltpetre.’ The process consists 
of igniting a weighed quantity of common saltpetre 
with sal ammoniac, which is a chloride of the alka- 
line base, in place of the nitrate. The presence of 
chlorine involves the necessity of a specific deter- 
mination. The advantage of the process lies in its 
shortness, 

Professor Hubbard, of Dartmouth College, gave 
‘Notices of the Occurrence of Chrysolite in Basalt’ 
—found in a basaltic boulder in Thetford, Vermont. 

Professor A. H. Worthen, of Iowa, spoke of the 
‘Occurrence of Sharks’ Teeth in the Drift of the 
Mississippi,’ fand suggested that they were from 
tertiary deposits still existing in that vicinity—a 
view in which several members concurred. 

Two papers by T. Antisell, entitled ‘Contri- 
butions to the Geology of California,’ and ‘The 
Gadsden Purchase,’ were read by Col. Whittlesey. 
They contained an interesting account of the phy- 
sical features and geological conditions of the 
regions mentioned. 

Professor Guyot made some remarks ‘On the 
Physical Structure of the Continent of Africa.’ He 
said it was evident that the interior of Southern 
Africa is an elevated valley, between the two series 
of high lands on the east and west coasts. The 
northern part of Africa is traversed by mountains 
running from east to west, with slopes and high 
lands between. The continent is therefore the 
result of two series of elevations, one running north 
and south, and the other east and west, making of 
Africa a kind of compound continent. Prof. 
Guyot said that Africa was the result of two up- 
heavals, like other continents, and was a type of 
all of them, showing that the triangle was the 
primitive form of continents. 

Professor James Hall, of Albany, read a paper 
‘On the Direction of the Ancient Currents of De- 
position, and the Scurce of Materials in the Older 
Paleozoic Rocks, with Remarks on the Origin of 
the Apalachian Chain of Mountains.’ Prof. Hall 
argued that the Laurentian chain has a trend but 
slightly different from that of the Apalachian. He 
thought both the series of rocks were the result of 
the deposits of a great current from the north-east 
to the south-west. 

Mr, T. Sterry Hunt spoke of ‘Some Intrusive 
Rocks in the District of Montreal.’ He said that 
in this vicinity, in addition to diallites, there are 
three varieties of trap, of unique chemical composi- 
tion, which he described. 

Professor Lesley read a paper ‘On the Com- 
parative Sections of the Coal Measures in Kentucky, 
and Eastern and Western Pennsylvania.’ He 
said that we might place upon the record of this 
year’s progress in geology the identification of the 
coal beds of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Ohio. 


Sub-Section of Ethnology. 


The first subject taken up was ‘The Ancient 
Mining Operations of Lake Superior,’ by Colonel 
Charles Whittlesey, of Cleveland, Ohio, who showed 
that in very ancient times mining was carried 
on extensively in Point Keweenaw, on Lake Su- 
perior. He described the plan of the operations, the 
implements used, &c., all of which were of a rude 
character. The tools, it was thought, suggested 
that the people who used them subsequently mi- 
grated to Mexico, similar ones, in many respects, 
having been found in the latter country. Colonel 
Whittlesey believes that the period when these 
mining operations were in progress was about 1200 
years ago, and that they extended through a period 
of 500 years. 

Professor Wilson, ‘On the Collection of Indian 
Paintings and Antiquities Exhibited by Mr. Paul 
Kane,’ He stated that these paintings, now on 
exhibition at Bonsecour Hall, and possessing great 
a interest, were brought from Toronto, 
in the hope that they would he of interest to the 





Association. The paintings are to be shown ay 
explained to-day, in connexion with various relicg 
and curiosities, before this Section, by Mr. Kan. 
the artist. Professor Wilson described, in antig. 
pation, a number of the pictures, and spoke of 
their ethnological value. They will be more fully 
discussed in to-day’s session. 

Dr. J. H. McIlvaine read a paper ‘ On th 
Behistun Inscription,’ exhibiting a paragraph of 
that inscription in the original characters, explain. 
ing the nature of the language, and the method 
translating, and showing the simplicity and re. 
larity of the system. The Behistun inscription 
was put up by Darius, who came to the Peni 
throne about 520 years before Christ. It is placed 
upon a large limestone rock, 1700 feet high, new 
the western frontiers of Media, on the great can. 
van route eastward from Babylonia. This rock iy 
called the ‘‘ Place of God,” and was, a thousand 
years before the time of Darius, regarded with re. 
verence. Diodorus Siculus relates that Semiraniy 
engraved inscriptions on it, but they have disap 
peared, if they ever were made. 

Those of Darius, however, remain in perfection, 
They are elevated 300 feet from the ground, ing 
place so difficult of access, that a commission sent 
from Prussia to take a copy found it impossible, 
Rawlinson, however, succeeded not only in copy. 
ing it, but in translating it. Rawlinson says that 
it is unequalled in perfection and beauty by any in. 
scription in the world. Its situation has protected 
it from the iconoclastic fury of the Mohan 
medans, for nothing but artillery could destroy it 
Here Darius sent the record of his history, in th 
three principal languages of the vast empire over 
which he ruled, together with his own likeness, and 
those of certain of his followers. Dr. Mcllvaine 
translated, word for word, the paragraph he a- 
hibited of the inscription, giving interesting infor 
mation of the construction of the language, show. 
ing its relation with other ancient languages, also 
explaining the method of deciphering. Dr. Mell 
vaine concluded by reading the entire translation 
of the tablet, which is of the greatest historic in 
terest, but too long for publication at this time 
He concluded with the following tribute to Rawlin 
son :—‘‘ Here, then, aman of Anglo-Saxon speech, 
twenty years ago, sat- down before a stone, where 
an Assyrian king had engraved his ideas in a lar 
guage lung forgotten. He had studied the writing 
closely, until, by degrees, light dawned, and a 
length a full illumination was thrown over the 
subject. Now men shook hands, as it were, actos 
a gulf of a hundred generations, and it was found 
that this ancient king was but the elder brother 
our own race, derived from ancestors who once lived 
on the same plains, and fed their flocks on the samt 
wilds of Central Asia, and spoke the same lar 
guage as did our own forefathers.” 

Professor L. H. Morgan, ‘On the Laws of De 
scent among the Iroquois,’ was read by one of the 
members. It was an exposition of the peculiar 
and intricate marital relations between tribes 0 
the Iroquois. It was shown that the laws of de 
scent accompanied the women, who, even in inter 
marriage, always remained of their original tribe, 
and their descendants by these laws were 0 
tribe to which the women belonged. The papé 
also gave accounts of the governments among the 
Indian tribes, and argued that no Indian me 
narchical government has ever existed among thet 
—notwithstanding the narrations of the Spanish 
invaders. 








—————— 
To CorresponpENTs.—K .L., M. A. B.,T.,8.8. N.—reoeine 





(ApvERTISEMENT.] — AUSTRALIA. — This day is present 
Gratis with each copy of the Dispatch, a superb General beet 
Australia. To prevent the ibility of disappoi t consequ ot 
upon the enormous sale of the Dispatch, those persons desire 
possessing the Dispatch Coloured Atlas are informed thatshould™® 
newspaper be out of print, with which any particular Map 
been presented, such Map may always be obtained with the papet 
for the current, or any future week. Either of the Dispat 
Atlas Maps will be forwarded gratis with the paper. The 
of the Dispatch is unstamped, 5d.; stamped (to go free by Po) 
6d. The Friday Evening Edition may be received in La 
distant parts of the Kingdom on Saturday morning. puree 
received by all[Newsagents, and at the Office, 139, Fleet 
Newsagents throughout the kingdom are requested to fo 
their names and add when i of the oy pre 
Map (Coloured) of Asia will be forwarded, Portfolios sre 0" 
roady, price Oy, 64., 48,, and upwardg, 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM PAMPLIN. 


Price 3s, 


BOTANICAL LABELS FOR THE HER.- 
BARIUM. Adapted to the respective Floras of Smiru, 
Hooker, Linpiry, and Macrereut. Including one 
for every Plant hitherto recognised as indigenous to the 
British Islands. By a Corresponding Member of the 
Botanical Society of London, 

Re-issued, and Reduced in price to 3d.; or 2s, 6d per dozen 
Copies, postage free, 

A CATALOGUE OF THE VASCU- 
LARES OR PHAANOGAMOUS PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, arranged according to the Natural System : 
with the Synonyms of Dz CanpouLE, Smitu, Hooxrr, 
RercHenpacH, and Linpiry. Also, an Index for the 
arrangement of Specimens, &c, 

Price 6d. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 
BRITISH PLANTS, published under the Direction of 
the Botanical Society of London, adapted for marking 
Desiderata in Exchange of Specimens, &c. [Reprinting. 





Price 2s. 6d.; or calf extra, 5s, 


THE SPIRITUAL USE OF AN 
ORCHARD, OR GARDEN OF FRUIT-TREES; set 
forth in divers Similitudes between Natural and 
Spiritual Fruit-Trees, according to Scripture and Ex- 
perience. By RALPH AUSTEN, Practiser in the Art 
of Planting. Carefully reprinted from the 4to Oxford 
Edition of 1657. 


In one large closely printed volume, 8vo, with Map, Por- 
trait of the Author, &c., price 21s., extra cloth, gilt top. 


FLORA VECTENSIS ; being a Systematic 
Description of the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants 
and Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wight. By the late 
WILLIAM ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D., F.LS. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., and T. 
BELL SALTER, M.D., F.L.S. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; or mounted on canvas, in cloth case, 5s. 


A BOTANICO-TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 
OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. (Scale, one Inch to a 
Mile.) Compiled from the latest Authorities. By the 
late W. ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D., F.L.S, 

Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 15s., at which it 

was originally published, to 7s. Numerous Plates, Two 
Volumes, extra boards. 

VEGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY;; or, 
Description of the Organs of Plants. By A. P. DE 
CANDOLLE, &c. Translated from the French by 
BOUGHTON KINGDON, M.RB.C.S., &c. 

Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 3s., at which it 

was published, to 1s. cloth extra, 

OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL SYS. 
TEMS OF BOTANY. By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, 
M.D., &., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal Belfast Institution. 

12mo, Part the Third, price One Shilling, 
INDEX FILICUM: Being a Synopsis of 


the Genera, and an Enumeration of the Species of 
Ferns, with their Synonyms, References, &c, By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


In 12mo, price 3s, 


AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY INTO 
THE CAUSE OF THE ASCENT AND DESCENT OF 
THE SAP, With some Observations upon the Nutri- 
tion of Plants, and the cause of Endosmose and Exos- 
mose, With Plates. By G. RAINEY, M.R.C.S.E. 


Price 3s, 6d., or coloured, 7s. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY FOR THE 
USE OF BEGINNERS. ByT.S. RALPH. A.LS,, &e. 
Mr. Ralph’s Botany for Beginners is fayourably noticed 
by Reviewers generally, and has been adopted by H.M.’s 
Committee of Council on Education. 


4to, 16s, extra boards, 


ICONES CARPOLOGIC; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of Fruits and Seeds (after the manner 
of Gertner.) By T.S. RALPH, A.LS. 


Fart I—LEGUMINOSH, complete, containing 40 Plates 
with about 400 Figures, 


n the Press, 


I 
A CATALOGUE OF FERNS which have 
been Introduced to, or are now Cultivated in, the Publie 
and Private Collections of Great Britain, with special 
reference to those now Growing in the Royal Botanic 
on a their Native Countries, Sy- 
lonyms, ayy eferences to Figures, By JOHN 
SMITH, A,L,S,, &e, Curator, : 





W, Pampuin, 45, Frith Street, Soho Square, 









































CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 
oR, 
Figuees and Rescriptions 
OF THE 
T Vi 
SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 

WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 

SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 

By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates, Price 10s. 

[Part 170 just ready. 
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Crr OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
NATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Havuurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuartes LusHineTon, Esq. 
Francis Bennock, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq.,"M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
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ABSTRACT of the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ending 
20th November, 1856 :— 
Number of policies issued from the commencement 
of the Institution in December, 1835 ..........4 x 00 
Amount paid in claims ........ ccccoccccscccscccess £609,161 11 11 





Amount returned to the assured in abatement of 
premiums in the 17 years ending Nov. 20, 1852...£240,134 11 8 
Addition to policies by bonus.....0+ ..-se++eeee++£126,564 0 0 





Annual income after deducting £33,348, abatement 
Of PreMAWMS ...cccrcccccccccccccccccrcccccccece £258,735 7 2 


The amount of capital arising exclusively from the 
premiums paid by the members, who are them- 
selves the sole proprietary, and among whom 
alone the whole profit is divided............+. £1,351,606 5 IL 


At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20,1552, 
the reductions varied from 6 to §9 per cent. on the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 

The next DIVISION will be made up to the 20th November, 
1857. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist Oct., are re- 
minded that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and all 
other information, may be had on application at the office. 


Sept. 16, 1857. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 

TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEALES OF THE SKIN, 

NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 

RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much larger 
quanties than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and 
Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their mode of pre- 
paration. 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested by 
its extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, by numerous spontaneous testimouials from distinguished 
members of the Faculty and scientific chemists of European repu- 
tation, and since its introduction into this country, by the marked 
success With which it has been prescribed by the Medical Pro- 
fession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced almost imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 


OPINION OF 
C.RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq.,M.D.,F.R.C.P.E. 


Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author of 
‘Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 

“ T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your 
Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who 
consider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinas of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller 
dose is sufficient.” 


Sold onty in Imperrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists in the Country. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


OLLOWAY’S' PILLS indisputable 
remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, &c.,so prevalent at 
this season. The cause of half the disease to which suffering 
humanity is liable, is the incorrect mode of treating the human 
system when attacked with the above complaints, which lead 
ultimately to the most direful results; by persevering in the use 
of Holloway’s Pills all these symptoms are quickly eradicated, the 
tone of the stomach is strengthened, and the whole ofthe morbific 
matter which nature f[nds injurious is very quickly thrown out. 
Bold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway‘s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantivople; A, 
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ROUTLEDGE AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Popular Manuals. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
In fep. 8vo, price 10s, 6d, half bound, 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDT- 
CINE AND SURGERY. By J.H. WALSH. With 
Numerous Illustrations, and 16 large Engravings, 
printed in Colours by Evans. [On the 30th. 


. 


Uniform with the above, in fep. 8vo, 10s, 6d, half 


bound, 
A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY (The Fifth Thousand.) By J. H. WALSH, and 
a Committee of Ladies. Illustrated with Numerous 


Engravings. [ Ready. 


Uniform with the above Two Works, in fep. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
half bound, 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. By STONEHENGE. (The Seventh Thou- 
sand.) Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

[ Ready. 


In One volume, feap. 8vo, price, 5s. half-bound. 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPER ; being 
Practical Advice for Purchasing .the. Supplies of the 
House, and for Brewing, Baking, Preserving, and 
Pickling at Home, with Directions for the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy, Poultry-Yard, Laundry, and Cellar. 
By J. H. WALSH, and a Committee of Ladies. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. [Ready. 


Price 2s, cloth lettered, 


THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF CO- 
LOUR, and their application to the Fine Arts of 
Painting, Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, 
Tapestry and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, 
Paper Staining, Printing, Illumination, Landscape, and 
Flower Gardening. By M. E. CHEVREUL, Director 
of the Dye Works of the Gobelins, Translated by 
JOHN SPANTON. Illustrated with Designs. 

[ Ready. 
Every one whose business has anything to do with the 
arrangement of colours should possess this book. Its value 
has been universally acknowledged, having been translated 
into various languages, although but recently into our 
own,” 


———— 


In post 8vo, cloth extra, 
THE MICROSCOPE;; its History, Con- 
struction, and Applications. By JABEZ HOGG. A 


New Edition, entirely Re-written, with New Illustra- 
tions. . ‘ [On the 30th. 


In fep. 8vo, Twopence, 96 pp.; or Free by Post, 
Threepence, 

ROUTLEDGE AND CO.S DETAILED 
CATALOGUE OF ALL THEIR PUBLICATIONS 
IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
THE DRAMA, JUVENILE WORKS, AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 








Illustrated Books. 


Price 21s., cloth gilt and gilt edges; or, morocco elegant, 
— gilt, or antique plain, £1 11s. 6d. to £2 2s. various 
styles. 

THE HOME AFFECTIONS. Portrayed 
by the Poets. Selected and Edited by CHARLES 
MACKAY. With One Hundred Original Designs by 

Alfred Elmore, R.A. A. Madot. 

F. R. Pickersgill, R.A, | J. Allon Pasquier, 

J. E. Millais, R.A. Birket Foster. 

John Tenniel, S. Read. 

John Absolon. | James Godwin, 

E. Duncan. | J. Sleigh. 

George Thomas. G. Dodgson, 

John Gilbert. H. Weir. 

F. W. Topham. Alexander Johnstone. 
Elaborately Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

[On the 26th, 


In square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


THE MINSTREL. By James Brartie. 
Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with Thirty-three 
Designs by Birket Foster, elaborately Engraved by 
Dalziel Brothers, [On the 30th. 


In square 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
COMUS. By Jonn Mitton. Elegantly 


printed on tinted paper, with Designs by Corbould, 
Pickersgill, Foster, Harrison Weir, and Carrick, 
Engraved by Dalziel Brothers, [Karly in November. 


Tn square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT, 
BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. By HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, with Thirty-five Designs by John Gilbert, 
Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. [ Ready. 


In square 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. Elegantly printed on tinted 
paper, with Thirty-five Designs, by the first Artists, 
Engraved by Dalziel Brothers, [ Ready. 


In square 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


EVANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. By 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Elegantly 
printed on a tinted paper, with Thirty Designs by John 
Gilbert, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers, [ Ready. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


PICTURE FABLES. By Orrto Srrcx- 
TER. With Rhymes by HEY. Elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, with One Hundred exquisite Designs by 
Otto Speckter, elaborately Engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers, [ Ready. 


In small quarto, price One Guinea, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


LONGFELLOW’S POLKTICAL WORKS, 
Elegantly printed on a Tinted Paper, with One Hundred 
Designs by John Gilbert, engraved by Dalzie] Brothers, 
and a Steel Portrait by Laurence. Ready. 


In small quarto, price One Guinea, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, 
and elegantly printed on a tinted paper, with One Hun- 
dred Designs by Millais, Tenniel, Pickersgill, Duncan, 
Harding, Birket Foster, Corbould, Gilbert, &e. &c. En- 
graved by Dalziel Brothers, [ Ready, 








By Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. 
In post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 86, ¢ 


TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Illustrated with Elegant Designs by the best Artists, 
[On the 30h, 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d., or with gilt edges, 4s, 


MY FEATHERED FRIENDS; 
Containing Ancedotes of Bird Life, more especially Eagls, 
Vultures, Hawks, Magpies, Rooks, Crows, Ravens, Pir. 
rots, Humming Birds, Ostriches, &ec. &e, 
With Illustrations by Harrison Werte, 
[On the 30th, 


Sporting in South Africa. 


In medium 8vo, cloth extra, 


SPORTING SCENES AMONGST TH 
KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY CAPTAIN DRAYSON, R.A. 


Illustrated with Engravings by Harrison Wzr, printed 


in Colours, 
[Early in November, 


Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. 
In post 8vo, 6s. cloth, extra gilt, 


SOYER'S CULINARY CAMPAIGN. 


Illustrated with Portrait and numerous Engravings, With 
Receipts to carry Economy and an improved Bill of Far 
into every household. [Ready. 


“This radiant apparition, attired in all the pomp and cir 
eumstance of war, was Alexis the succulent, and the volum 
now before us contains the full history of his strategic ope 
tions from the hour when he first conceived the plan of his 

paign, to the t when his ‘batteries de cuisine’ 
concentrated their force for a last report on Cathcart’s Hil, 
in honour of the heroes he had fed to victory.”—Zhe Tuma, 





Sheldon Chadwick’s New Volume. 
In feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth extra, 
POEMS OF LIFE, be. 
BY SHELDON CHADWICK, 


Author of “The Paradise of Passion,” &e. 
[ Ready. 


Early in November will be published, in royal 8vo, price 18s. cloth, extra gilt, Volume I. of 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON, and Illustrated by JOHN GILBERT. 


*,* Routledge’s Shakespeare will be complete in Three Volumes. It is now being published in Monthly Shilling Parts. Three Hundred Original 
7 Illustrations by Jon GitBert, Engraved by Dauzieu Brothers, are in Volume I. 





LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET; AND BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 








by bim at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturpay, October 24, 1857. 





— 


London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood. in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
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